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HE position of the architect in the 
community and the kind of service he 
has been able to render to it has differed 
very greatly in different. epochs. In 
Ancient Egypt we are told, no doubt 
from his usefulness in glorifying the 
dynasty, he stood next to the royal 
fe Dis family in order of precedence. In 
medizvai times, on the other hand, when the great Gothic 
cathedrals were rising on all sides, his name and his special 


function are practically unheard of. Someone, it is obvious, 
_ must have done his work in directing the workmen, yet this 
___ work was not considered sufficiently different from that of. 
the others to be given-a special name. As an artist with a 


recognised function of his own he reappears at the Renais- 
sance Y growing in eminence, if not in actual 
usefulness save as a business man, till the eighteenth 


- century, when under the patronage of the nobility and 


the great landlords, successful and fashionable architects 
ranked with successful and fashionable portrait-painters. 
om its 
architect in the person of Sir Wil- 
a Chambers, the designer of Somerset House, was its 
t treasurer. Like the portrait-painters with their por- 
_ by the palaces they designed for their patrons they 
| enhance the latter’s prestige. They did no nobler 


t,* 


What the cArchiteédt Stands for Today 
cee | By Professor C. H. REILLY | 
Tomorrow, November 8, the King will open the new building of the Royal Institute of British Architects in Portland Place; 


= 


and on November 22 the Prince of Wales will be present at the dinner celebrating the centenary of the Institute 


work, of course, some might say much less noble, than the 
master-builders of the Gothic cathedrals, but it was more 
individual work and therefore more easy to recognise and 
appraise. The cathedrals in the main grew from one another 
as the liners today, each varying a shade from the previous 


one, whereas the Renaissance and post-Renaissance palaces, 


churches or other buildings were compositions freely con- 
ceived by the architect, although in their detail he followed 
the special variant of the classical tradition fashionable at 
the time. The architect, however, would never have 
reached his present solid position in the community with 
his professional society, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, with a membership of several thousand per- 
sons the majority of whom have passed tests of their 
ability, and with its Allied Societies all over the Empire, 
nor would their Majesties the King and Queen be opening 
this society’s new headquarters in Portland Place, if the 
chief function of the architect was still the glorifying of 
the individual rich man by the cut of his house, much as 
his tailor serves him by the cut of his clothes. 

The importance of the architect in the community today 
arises out of his function of being the directing mind, the 
chief planner in ever greater and more complicated under- 
takings; undertakings which affect increasingly the lives 
and happiness of great multitudes. With the complexity 
of modern life and its quick changes the need for planning, 


Cockerell’s drawing of Sir Christopher Wren’s buildings grouped round St. Paul’s ° 
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The achievement of one great architect, showing how he impressed himself not only on his own age but on all succeeding ones 
down to our own day : : 


for looking ahead and seeing in imagination how men will 
live, is becoming ever more ‘clearly recognised. Sections 
of our towns in -the’ past have been’ planned for the 
advantage of a great landlord to secure the best rents by. 
securing the amenity of a district. Now vast areas are 
everywhere being cleared, re-planned and rebuilt, not to 
gain a better return. for any individual, but a better. life 
for whole sections of the community. Towns as complete 
units are being zoned today for their occupation, factories 
here, dwellings there, while their life and efficiency is seen 


to depend on the plan of their road structure. The town- 


planner, who is merely the architect writ large, the archi- 
tect that is thinking in larger units, is becoming amongst 
us more and more the master mind, whatever name he 
may be given. It is for this reason chiefly, though it- may 
not yet be fully _.. Sade a ase: 
realised, that -; © :- a 
‘ the- position of - 
‘ the architect is 
- one of growing 
importance. He 
isindeéd be- 
coming a leader 
of our commu- 
- nity-instead of | 
-the servant of | 
an individual. 
There are 
other _ reasons, 
though, besides 
the need for 
extricating our 
towns from 


Chollerford Bridge, Northumberland _ 


Good architecture without an ‘architect’ is found in traditional country houses, cottages and 
‘bridges all over England 


By courtesy of the RJ.B.A. 


their present muddled existence which account for the 


‘increasing leadership of the architect. Not<only is his 


type of imaginative brain necessary fo’ extricate our 
towns, but it is necessary to extricate ourselves. ~It is 
he who must show us how to live under modern con- 
ditions, making the. best use of the endless new in- 
ventions science is always putting at our. service. He 
must do this, tdo, in addition to being the business man 
that competitive conditions of tendering, introduced 
in their full complexity in the nineteenth century, have 
compelled him to become. It was these conditions, how- 


ever, and the code of ethics they implied, which no doubt 
“established ‘his professional status. Before passing to the 
new ‘services he is rendering today let us consider them 
for a moment. 


In mediaeval 
times, as far as 
one can tell, 
there were no 

“competitive 
tenders except 
possibly for 
separate pieces 
~ of work and 
*small_ things, 
when two 
tradesmen 
might be asked 
toquotea price. _ 
In ‘the larger 
work everyone 
seems to have 
helped every- 


Photograph: Will F, Taylor 


» Greenwich Palace 
The eaetnteet seareinnd it royalty: Inigo Fores” built the Ousent s House (in the background) for Henrietta Maria, and at the Restoration 
. King Charles’s Block’ (right foreground) was carried out from Jones’s designs by his pupil John Webb. Wren brought these two dissimilar 
buildings of very different scales into a a unified scheme, which i is one of the best examples of monumental composition in Europe 


9 grt =e : Blenheim Palate, “designed by Sir. ‘Tohn Vanbrugh ae oh 
The architect working for the great nobleman and landlord, using his art to combine mansion and countryside into one design 
should express the power and magnificence of his patron Photographs: Acrofilms 
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The Circus, Bath, laid out by John Wood 


ae 


ae at Seg oetice 
ee 


Viegces ain apa 


et at, oo eRe New Town, tdinburgh, laid out Robert Adam 
Two examples of the architect serving the@richer section of the community by the lay-out of nouses combined with wide streets 
and fine-open spaces afchitecturally conceived 
Phoiegrabhs;. Acrefilms 


‘the builder to be paid a fee like the architect and to give 


‘imstead of hindering. Of course the best builders 


‘imagination of the artist, who realises before- 
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one else When-competitivestendering~ arose: in. all its 
severity in the nineteenth century, .the architect. ‘had 
to make detailed drawings and minutely to specify all 
materials and Iabour beforehand to form the basis of 
the contract with the builder. If the-latter ‘in his anxiety 
to get the work had sent in too lowa tender the archi- 
tect and his detective, the clerk of works, had to see that 
the poor man did not recoup himself for his mistake 
by less good ‘materials or by departing from the contract 
drawings. Instead of helping each other such a system 
too often meant the architect,-on behalf of his client, and 
the contractor were at loggerheads. It is a bad system in 
my opinion for obtaining the best results. It is better ‘for 


* Minimum flat designed by. Wells Coates 
The architect today is.extending his sense of order and 
fitness to the smaller details of furnishing 

A ‘Architect and Building News’ 


his best -energies and experience in assisting 


do this even under the present competitive system, 
but it can be seen how in administering it and 
accounting to his client for the spending of great 
sums of money under a strict and minute contract 
the architect has had’ to become a professional 
man with a clear head for business. When a 
system of greater co-operation all round is once 
more in general use, as it is already on so many 
large buildings like the new cathedral at Liver- 
‘pool, the architect will be freer to take his right 
place as the designer and inventor, the man with 
both the knowledge: of the ‘scientist and ‘the 


hand not only how. the: new machine for living 
he is engaged upon will function. but how-in its 
relations of solids and planes it will compose and 
‘become an expressive whole. 4 

- In the nineteenth century too, as indeed in 
earlier centuries back to the. Renaissance, the 
architect was largely a purveyor of fashion. He 
provided a Gothic or Classical building, and 
the particular variant of each according to the 
current taste. Often he did what he was ordered 
to do, as when Palmerston told Sir Gilbert Scott 
to alter his winning design for the Foreign Office 
from _a Gothic to a Classical one. It was not 
always, or indeed generally, a matter of convic- 
tion in which mode the architect worked, though 
that did not prevent its becoming a matter of 
violent dispute. Indeed, the less really suitable 
eitherstyle, more bitter the battle of the styles 
became. Simple, sincere work, however, largely 
removed from fashion, went on all the while 
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in farm and: country buildings generally, in plain ware- 
houses, factories and bridges, and’ in the quieter 
stretches of eighteenth-century and early nineteenth-cen- 
tury buildings which lined the circuses and squares of our 


towns. When artists, too, copied things, like Wren copied 


for his city churches the towers and ‘spires of Holland, 
they always added something which made them both their 
own and English at the same time. be 
With the twentieth century, however, has come a revolu- 
tion. The’ world is no longer content with looking back- 
ward. Everywhere, and especially since the War, new ideas 
are being experimented with whether in government or 
in buildings. Those connected with building are the archi- 
tect’s business and on all sides, but particularly by the 
. younger men, they are being tackled with en- 
thusiasm. With them the new problems of design 
freed from its old conventions, the new materials 
and methods are being boldly faced. Steel or 
ferro-concrete construction is everywhere used 
today for the larger buildings, as it has ~been 
more or less tentatively for'the last quarter of a 
century, but only now is full advantage being 
taken of it both in design’and construction: No 
longer do the buildings by, shall we say, the 
modern men, young.and old, pretend to be “of 
solid brick or ‘stone construction ‘while ‘in fact 
they never are. -No longer are the facades of 
their buildings tricked - out: with useless ‘detail 
from past ages. Everywhere the modern architect, 
himself knowing enough about the principles of 
_ engineering, employs the constructional engineer, 
the heating engineer, the ventilating engineer, 
‘the sanitary one, the eléctrical one, the insulating 
one and many other kinds to the best advantage. 
This is what was meant when it was said that 


Staircase inside the new R.1.B.A. building 
Photograph: Humphrey Spender, 


: _ Liverpool! Housing Scheme Pasmplhites 
~~ ‘he :-~was =extricating us from the 
complexities of modern life. His 
_ function is to co-ordinate the work 

~ of all these invaluable persons and» © 
to make out of it and out of many 
other simpler things the perfect 
whole. His solutions to some of the 
_ new problems may today seem hard 
and crude, but each year, like the 


bg wee -modern motor-car, they become less so. Already he 
, f has introduced more light and air, a new gaiety and a 
a 3 

= 
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Pe ‘a ee of a talk ore the Professor of Education at Armstrong College,. eee “yne. Professor - Nicholson was a mem- ~ 
; ber of the Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education, and for about a year Chairman of the Executive ‘Conmittee 
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VER two thousand years ago, the Greek philosophers 
Piato and Aristotle discussed the relation of schools 
zo the State. Plato based his ideal Republic on the 
selection and training of the best of its citizens to be 
its guardians and rulers. Aristotle taught that the kind of 
education given by the schools must depend on what kind of 
state it was desired to build. Now, Russia, Italy and Germany 
differ from each other in many important ways, but they are 
alike in this—they all lay great stress on the authority of the 

_ state, which decides many things that, in England, are left to 


” 


i fa bs want that kind of state, you must train children in school to 


avery different kind of state—a state which is democratic and 
self-governing. But we have not given nearly enough thought 
Leet to the kind ‘of education which will fit boys and girls to be 


oie citizens of this kind of state. In fact, most of us don’t seem to — 


be at all clear about what we want from the schools. We often 
talk about the teaching of citizenship, and many schools teach 
‘civics’, as it is called, while other schools have set up self- 


léaders and in planning their own activities. This is all to the 
good. But it does not go deep enough. If what we want most 
in our citizens is obedience, then we must make obedience the 
- chief virtue in schools,-and boys and girls must be taught, not 


_ teachers’ view as to what is good, or true or beautiful—while 


on the other hand we want citizens of independent mind and 
character, capable of deciding these questions for themselves, 


The ‘architect serving at last the needs of the poorest section of the community— 
plans by the city architect of Liv erpool, L. H. Keay, for new blocks of tenements 


What cAre Schools For? be ie 


By Professor J. H. NICHOLSON ee a 


-women of that kind. This seems to. me the biggest question Miss: 
_in schools today. If we don’t know our minds about it, then 


_ know where to begin to look for a solution of our difficulties. 
- One thing is certain—conditions are. changing : so tapidly that, 
the choice of the individual. They have all realised that, if you © 


pete fit in with it when they grow up. Most people i in England want 
can help. them to become the kind of men and women: “who — 

will have the knowledge and the coutage to tackle their own — 
_ problems when they‘conte to'them. Can we get any nearer to” 
it than that—can we say more exactly what kind of character _ 
“we want to develop, and if so, what kind of education will be | 


~ At least, I have in my 1 mind a fee: Clear Picture. of ba ES: 


government schemes, to give their pupils practice in choosing . myself want of the schools. 


: Training Citizens i in ‘Sond seeicnt 


only to obey orders without question, but to accept their - 
the teachers must of course teach what the state decides. If body who has to decide between rival. policies and interests, 
and between different views of what is good. That is true, 

both of our individual: iateicatey and of society at. pint 


; tains and because he more. pe anyone. else BAS : 
has the supreme ‘honour and burden of trans- 
_ lating into fine form our new civilisation, thie ~ 
aay, we do deference to the good architect 


' ‘The Architects’ Journal’ cs 


a 
when we find him, and rightly treat him as a leader of Bs 
men. se 


then we must see that they learn at school to be men and 


we can have no clear policy for education. What do we really — 
want? Are we satisfied that all the big questions have been’ 
settled, and that all we have to do is to hand on our wisdom 
to the next generation? I can’t think that many of you feel that. 
The world today is so full of problems that it seems hard to 


even if we knew the answer to today’s problems, that answer 
would be out of date by the time the children now at school - 
grow up. We cannot give them ready-made answers. But we 


most likely to develop that kind of character? I think we can. 


linet it wt 


But before I tell you of that, I think we should take alot 
look at democracy and its problems. It all goes-back to the — 
question of authority and freedom. We must have ee 2 OF 3 
there can be no real freedom: therefore; there must be Some- 


i i aM) 
. =] 
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Where is the decision to come from? Is it to come, so to-speak, 
from inside, or from outside? Personally, I want the decision 
to come, as far as possible, from zmside. This means that the 
citizens must be capable of reaching sound decisions, both in 
private and in public affairs: But modern life is terribly com= 
plicated. We can none of us understand all the technical details 
of other people’s jobs. I don’t think we need to do this to be 
self-governing. But*we do need to have within ourselves a 
centre of authority and judgment to which we can refer the 
kind of questions which it is our privilege and our duty to 
decide, i in a self-governing country. Those questions are not 
only political or even economic. They touch every side of life— 
morals, art, thought. It needs years of training to. cultivate 
this kind of judgment, and you cannot start too young. I 
believe that the main task of the schools is to educate boys 
and girls for this kind of peor How is it to be done? 
Here is my plan. 


Improving Our Seen 
First, it would. be absurd ‘to ignore raat are called the 


Lesednis of experience’. We can’t wait to travel by train until 
we have invented a railway engine for ourselves! Even states 
like Russia, when they are building up an entirely new social 
and economic system, make full use of the technical inventions 
and -discoveries of the past: For my part, I believe that the 
same is true 6£ what Mr. Graham Wallas called ‘our sociat 
heritage’. “We have received from the great men and women 
_ of the past a heritage of thought and art and experience which 

includes many things of lasting value. We must see that each 

generation of children enters into possession of that heritage. 

In a democratic society like ours, these things are not the 

possession of the few, or of any minority class. They must be 

open to all who. have the power to understand them and to 
make them their own. 

, But we must not be mere imitators. Many of the great men 

of the past died at the block or the stake for convictions which 

most people take for granted today. We must not merely accept 
and hand on our heritage; we: must improve it. The society 
that has lost the power to create will wither at the roots and 
die. We must ‘make room for these new things. That means 
that we must not teach children to accept the past or the 
present without criticism. They must be taught to examine 
everything for themselves, so far as this is possible, and to 


‘ 


make up their own minds about it. They must trust us for . 


many things at first, and we must show ourselves trustworthy. 
But, especially as they grew older, we must train them to rely 
on themselves, and not to shelter behind our authority—or 
how will they ever develop into the kind of citizens that a 
democratic state needs? 


Respect for Other People’s Opinions 

So I believe that children should learn in school to be quite 

fearless in their search for truth and understanding. Their 

intellects should have free play: nothing should be placed out 
of bounds. They must learn that prejudice and shoddy think- 

ing are unworthy of citizens of a free community. They must 
learn to judge for themselves, and to have the courage of their 
convictions. At the same time, they must learn tolerance. One 
of the best things in the English tradition is liberty of thought 
and conscience—if we ever go back on that, we shall be false 
to the great men of the past who won these things for us. 
Without tolerance, there can be no real freedom, and tolerance 
imeans, of course, being willing to allow the expression of 
views with which we do not agree. Boys and girls should learn 
respect for other people’s opinions, if they are sincerely held 
and reasonably expressed. 

But, while training in thought and discussion is very im- 
portant, it is not enough by itself. So many of us dct, not on 

what we think, but on what we feel. If our feelings are ‘tied 
up’, it is very difficult to think straight. We teachers are often 
terribly afraid of the ‘feeling’ side of life—it is apt to upset our 


calculations and to make discipline difficult. So we train boys « 


and girls to form habits.. Now habits are very necessary, but 
_ they oa, be the servants, and not the masters, of the. per- 
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sonality: And then we try to get children.to express their 
feeling (or emotion) only in ways which we approve. The 
feeling-life: needs: training; but:too often we. tie their feeling 
into convenient bundles. with a label on each—patriotism, 
loyalty to the school, and so on.° Psychologists call these 
bundles of emotional responses ‘sentiments’..It is good that 
children should learn to love their school and their country. 
I have a real affection for my old school, and, though I’m very 
fond of travelling, I always come back from abroad feeling 
that I’m jolly glad I’m an Englishman. But the love which 
has grown up, round our school or our country should not 
stop there. If a man’s thinking embraces the world, it is 
dangerous if his sympathy stops short of it. This kind of 
limited sympathy gives the propagandist his chance. He ex- 
ploits this ready-made feeling, and so clear-thinking become; 
impossible where the objects of our sentiments are concerned. 
We must avoid building up these rigid systems of feeling, 
where reason cannot enter. So I would allow, and even 
encourage, children to criticise the things which I hope they 
will love. 

History lessons are the obvious example. -The story of 
England has in it so much that is fine that I cannot imagine 


that ‘any boy or gitl who has heard it fairly told will fail to 


respond to it. In order to teach love of country, then, there is 
no need to leave out the black spots—and there are many, even 
in the history of England!—and the story must not be told as 
if we English were the only great people, for whom the rest of 
the world exists. That is not true to fact. We are not a nation 
of infallible saints; but we certainly havea marked ability for 
government and especially for self-government. And we have 
shown that we know what freedom means. Let that stand out, 
as indeed it does. Let boys and girls hear of the exploits of the 
pioneers, their courage and devotion—they will respond to 
that. But let them know, too, that every great country, and 
many that are not generally considered great, can produce 
heroes too. You see what I mean: the greatness of England 
lies in her contribution to the civilisation of the world. 


What Kind of Leaders Do We Want? 


One of our biggest problems today is the problem of pee 
ship. The schools can help here too. But first, we must know 


what kind of leaders we want. Do we want leaders of. the 


‘dictator’ type, who will tell us not only what to do, but what 
to think, and how to feel, and what to believe? or do.we want 
leaders of another kind—men and women whose wisdom:and 
courage convinces our judgment and wins our allegiance! I 


- Know which J want. The citizens of a.democratic state must 


know enough about public affairs to. make their judgment 
worth taking. They must also be awake to the choices before 
them outside the field of politics. This means that they must 
have an alert understanding and an open mind, but also that 
they must know how to decide. They must know their own 


limitations too, and learn to choose wisely those who have to 


carry out the expert jobs necessary in-our complicated civilisa- 
tion. They must learn to trust and follow those whom they 
choose, or to displace them and choose others. They must 
criticise without malice, and take criticism from others without 
offence. They must learn what it means to co-operate freely 


_in common tasks. They must ‘find at school some commori 


purpose that is big enough to make personal success or pro- 
motion less important than the life and freedom of the group 
to which they belong. They must learn to look beyond their 
own group to the community, and beyond the community to 
the commonwealth of mankind. 

. Rousseau wrote that man was born free and is everywhere in 
chains. Man is born neither free nor equal. But the task before 
democracy is to fashion a free society of equal rights out of 
unequal human material. The first duty of the schools in a 
democratic country like ours is to fit the citizens for that task. 
But can they learn all this at school? Well they can at least 
make a beginning, and the longer we can keep them at school; 
the: nearerswe may bring them to this ideal scheme. If they 
leave schoo! -with interests- awakened and with minds and 
bodies equipped for their task, they will not cease to learn. 
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Opening up Africa 


mmf HE great bridge over the Lower Zambesi has 
been completed—Mr. Amery’s brief description 

of its building and importance will be found, 

with pictures, on another page—and English 
engineering can congratulate itself on another African 
triumph. The bridge, which is the longest in the world, 
being just over two-and-a-quarter miles across, is the work 
of the same Darlington firm, the Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company, which built the Victoria Falls 
Bridge. Nyasaland, which will now enjoy direct access by 
rail to the seaport of Beira, is among the smaller and least 
known of British colonies in Africa. It sends here a small 
amount of tobacco and other crops like cotton. But its 
position on the map makes it part of the enormous area 


which is directly under British rule in East Africa, stretch- ° 


ing from the Sudan to Northern Rhodesia, and the new 
bridge is but one part of a steady process of development 
which is changing very rapidly the habits and the outlook 
of some ten million African subjects of the King. Parts of 
East Africa, in Kenya and in the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika, are high ground where Europeans can live 
and thrive, but for the most part this area of the Colonial 
Empire is climatically unsuitable for immigration. It is 
sparsely populated by African tribes, some of them among 


the most rudimentary tribes in the continent. The rail-» 
ways, running westwards from the coast, the new forms of: 


caterpillar traction which make roads unnecessary, the 


motor-car and the aeroplane, are all transforming, in the’ 


lifetime of a man, an area in which travellers like Major 
Grogan, the first white man to walk from the Cape to 
Cairo at the end of the last century, found violent bar- 
barians flourishing in the heart of what was still very much 
the Dark Continent. _ 

The problem before British statesmanship today is 
not the old simple task of suppressing the slave trade and 
tribal wars and imposing the elements of law and order. 
It is the much more difficult one of. civilising Africans 
who are deprived of their old excitements. This year has 
seen the appearance of two great reports, on the land and 
on the law, which throw into relief two forms which this 
extension of British institutions to alien peoples is taking: 
There can be no serious question that the opening up of 


Africa could not be prevented, and‘the choice has been 
between leaving it to private, primarily commercial, 
adventure, or making it a Government responsibility. 
Today, when that intermediate form of administration, 
rule by chartered company, has given place to direct 
Colonial Office rule, the changed character of the 
dominant issues continues to give plenty of scope for 
unofficial effort. The anthropologist has appeared in the 
field, urging with much force that only a close study of the 
existing structure of African society will afford the know- 
ledge for a decision on what form native education ought to 
take. Broadcasting has already been used, as has the film, 
with much success as an educator of primitive peoples. At 
the moment the mechanical means for imparting infor- 
mation are greater than the conviction and the unanimity 
about what it is wise or helpful to teach. It is easy to 
obtain assent for declarations that the African must not 
be given the education which will result in his becoming a 
low-grade clerk, for whom there will be insufficient 
clerical work. But the keener natives, whose interest it is 


most important to enlist, are the very people who most ~ 


resent, and not unnaturally, anything which suggests that 
they are to be debarred on race grounds from the kind 
of education which prevails in Great Britain. It is of little 
use to advocate a technical agricultural education as 
likely to be sufficient in itself. é 

East Africa is now so close by air to this country that 


the visitor from England is no rare bird of passage, and 


M.P.s and enquirers on behalf of this foundation or that 
follow each other in steady progression. It is all to the 
good that this should be so, and that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as well as London should have organised their 
interest in Africa into institutions, and that under the 
auspices of Chatham House Sir Malcolm Hailey should 
be about to undertake an elaborate investigation into 
native needs and British policy. These East African 
Colonies represent the last great opportunity for Great 
Britain in developing and civilising backward peoples, 
and they are worthy of the greatest exertions, that the 
lessons to be drawn from a long experience in Asia and 
elsewhere shall be used to the full, and that we may 
impart only what is valuable in our civilisation to races 
whose future lies so largely in our power. 


Week by Week 


OTHING could be less ‘institutional’ (in either sense 

of the word) than the new headquarters of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects at 66 Portland Place, 

where an initial house-warming took place last Friday. 
lu has au the essential of human friendliness: spaciousness 
without vastness, an abundance of light in every part that is 
nowhere dazzling, colour in quiet but firm control, and a per- 
vading geniality. Here and there are discreet echoes of the 
sedate flippancy which we believe occasionally enlivens the 
exchange of professional views. For instance, the changing 
rooms allotted to lady Fellows and Associates (in itself a 
revolutionary innovation for a ‘learned body’) are decorated 
with friezes of ‘Make-up and Fashion Throughout the Ages’ 
to remind them of that feminine facade which has to be recon- 
structed so often as they re-enter ordinary social life. The new 
building has been described as a compliment to Sweden all 
the more delicate for being carried out exclusively in Empire 
materials. But it is these exciting, and in the main really 
beautiful, new materials, and their skilful selection, handling 
and blending, which matter far more than the immediate 
inspiration of the pattern they are woven into. The four great 
steel-cored columns of Ashburton marble that define the main 
staircase will be a revelation to those who think England ‘has’ 
to import whatever marble she needs. And as befits an institu- 


tion that grows yearly more imperially British, the heraldry of ts 
the Dominions is proudly and prominently displayed, though 
tal is 


the prior connection with London as their mother-ca 


emphasised in the panels of the great bronze doors. The old eS F z 


& access reduces formality to a minimum, but 
a Mr. Edward Carter hopes that in summer shelf-borrowers 
will take their books on to the flat roof alongside. The R.I.B.A. 
_____ is celebrating a double event this month. On Thursday its 
3 new home is to be formally opened by the King. A fortnight 

later (on November 22) its Centenary Banquet is to be held at 
the Guildhall, when the address of its President, Sir Giles 
‘“ Gilbert Scott, will be broadcast from 9-9.30 p.m. The cen- 
+ tenary celebrations continue until November 24, and on that 
* date a wireless discussion on ‘New Houses for Old’ between 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. Amyas Connell will be 
; included in the London Regional Programme. 


* x * 


| Although one of the earliest landmarks of the Industrial 
i Revolution, English canals and inland waterways have within 
the last fifty years suffered an eclipse. Perhaps the best indi- 
cation of how low inland navigation has sunk in public esteem, 
is the Baden-Powell proposal to deflect.the course of the 
Thames round South London, while converting the present 
i bed of the river into a monster arterial road; and there have 
be been similar proposals in regard to the Dearne and the Dove 
4 canals, But now come signs of a welcome revival in inland 
: navigation. At the cost of £1,000,000, the Warwickshire sec- 
tion of the Grand Union Canal, 280 miles in length, has been 
‘ ' brought up-to-date and given the chance to compete once 
‘ more for transport services. Fifty-one new locks have been 
installed, and the banks of the canal reinforced by concrete in 
order that fast motor barges, carrying twice the cargo of the 
old horse-drawn barges, may be utilised. Speed both in passage 
and unloading will, of course, be the major concern of the 
canal transport of the future. In the old days of ‘tracking’ by 
mule or horse, two miles an hour for a loaded barge was 
considered a fair speed. That is why the canals failed in the 
past in competition with the railway freights; and as they failed 
‘the railways bought them up, until in 1906 they owned 1,138 
miles of canals out of a total length in the United Kingdom of 
3,901 miles. But agreement with the railways has now been 
] reached, and no doubt, in the era of planned industrial develop- 
ment ahead of us, the canals will take their place as the 
. natural connecting links between factories and their raw 
| materials—which is how they were envisaged by pioneers like 
James Brindley and the Duke of Bridgewater. As for the 
immediate prospects, it should be noticed that ‘in 1932 the 
amount of traffic conveyed by independent canal and water- 
way companies in Great Britain was as much as 13,500,000 
tons’. A further point is that unlike the canals of France, 
Holland and America, our own depend entirely upon private 
enterprise. Special significance therefore attaches to the open- 
ing ceremony of the new canal section performed by the Duke 
of Kent. Calling it ‘a milestone in the canal history of this 
country’, the Duke gave ample recognition to the national 
significance of the present enterprise. 


* * x 


When Macaulay wrote that ‘the only true history of a country 

: is to be found in its newspapers’, he presumably had in mind 

history in a very particular sense, and was not implying that, 

for instance, such newspaper pronouncements as The Times 

on “Mr. Babbletongue Macaulay’ who ‘was hardly fit to fill 

up one of the vacancies that have occurred by the lamentable 

death of Her Majesty’s two favourite monkeys’ should be 

‘ taken as historical truth. What he no doubt meant is the sort 

— of unconscious -history of which we get some good samples 

- in Miss Yvonne ffrench’s new collection of News from the Past 

(Gollancz, 7s. Foe ses ef cuttings from meee 
century newspapers. Their importanceas history is not so muc 

fe cho wakes diky xine about public events as in their 

indications of what was considered 


‘news’, and in the 


_ there could.be. no reason for. repor 
_ though ‘the trained: historian -would not. go to the news- 


incidental details now so valuable to the social historian which. 
ing inaccurately, Thus, 


aes 


papers for an account of the conversions of Newman and 
Manning, he could find in them valuable evidence as to the 
wide public interest the conversions aroused: From this enter- 
taining collection ‘we discover, for instance, that moustaches 
were becoming popular with soldiers in the ’fifties, and hair- 
dyeing with civilians; that ‘tunnel travelling’ was beginning 
in the forties, and that by 1874 the polka was in full swing; 
that the art critics of reputable journals of a hundred years 
ago looked in pictures for truth-to-nature and morality rather 
than formal values of line and colour; that great interest was 
shown in the Ruskin- Whistler case; that Pongee costumes were 
all the rage at Debenhams in 1879, and that in 1848 a good 
gentleman’s overcoat cost one-and-a-half to two guineas. But 
as a historian Macaulay must have well realised the limited 
value of the newspaper as a conscious recorder of events, how 
it has to be stripped of its particular bias and its immediate 
purpose before it becomes trustworthy evidence. The very 
different accounts of War events as they appeared in the 
papers of the time and as they have since been described in 
memoirs, diaries and official histories, are a near reminder 
that the immediate purpose of a paper is frequently not to give 
its readers the plain blunt truth about things as they hap- 
pened. As for actual fact, the historian of the future could 
co afidently turn to the paper of today for accurate news of the 
cricket scores, stock exchange prices, births, deaths and 
marriages of our time; but he could not have the same cer- 
tainty about reported speech. Where violent personal pre- 
judice made the newspapers of Macaulay’s time bad evidence, 
a genteel prudery may sometimes weaken the value of today’s, 
and the actual words of Scott on landing at Melbourne—‘It 
was a lousy trip, and that’s praising it’—are toned down for the 
squeamish to ‘a dreadful trip’ in next day’s morning paper. 
* x * 


That well-known connoisseur of wines, Mr. André L. 
Simon, has written a pamphlet, The Wine Connoisseur’s 
Catechism, for the Wine and Food Society. In the form of a 
catechism, with question and answer, he goes through the 
principal wines, and whoever masters this little book will 
know what are the special merits of all the chief wines, how 
they should be kept, service, and what sort of prices should be 
paid. Even such details as the sort of glasses and the cloths 
with which to wipe those glasses come in for consideration. 
The drinking of wine is an activity upon which taxation has 
iri this country long since laid a heavy hand. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, made some efforts, by lightening the duties, to spread 
the custom of wine-drinking among the mass of the population 
because wine is essentially a social drink and, as universally 
drunk in Europe, it is free from the temptations. which have 
caused spirits to be hedged round with restrictions. With the 
emergence of Australia and South Africa as producers of 
wines on a large scale, there seems again some chance that 
cheap prices will enable wine-drinking to take its place in 
English life and to cease to be limited to the well-to-do. The 
wines from the new Empire countries lack the special virtues 
of the great wines of France, Germany, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. But they have their own marked merits. It is to be 
wished that those responsible for accustoming the public in 
Great Britain to these Empire wines could meet the too 
common view that Empire wines can only hope to be inferior 
imitations of European wines., Their greater cheapness, due 
to the Imperial preference which they enjoy, undoubtedly 
makes private hosts and the organisers of dinners afraid of 
incurring the criticism that they are fobbing off their guests 
with an economical substitute. There is little instructed taste 
left in England today, but what canons there are naturally 
rest upon the qualities which generations of wine-growing 
and wine-drinking have selected and perfected in the European 
vineyards. Empire wines, the products of rich virgin soils, 
have great distinctive properties of their own and it seems clear 
that these properties would be more widely recognised today 
if there had never been a confusion with the old place names of 
Europe. If people were offered at table drinks labelled with the 
attractive and, to English ears, unusual place names of the 
Australian and South African countryside they would abandon 
the habit of supercilious comparison-and welcome the experi- 
ence of a new kind of wine. For example, a large class, 
which drinks wine to celebrate, at old school -or regimental 
dinners; would: find. Empire wines the very thing. for their 
full-blooded..and.-hearty purposes, toasting each other in 
strong Toowomba or Stellenbosch. 
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The iongest railway bridge in the world, which supplies a vitai link in the rauway system that is to-give the Nyasaland Proteome a direct 
connection with the coast 


The Zambesi Bridge 
By the Rt. Hon. L. Ss. AMERY, M.P. 
Broadcast on October 31 


HE Lower Zambesi Bridge is the vital link in the 

chain of communications which will now connect 

the British Colony of Nyasaland, in the heart of 

tropical Africa, with the fine ocean port of Beira in 
Por.uguese territory. 

The completion of the bridge, in the last few days, marks a 
triumph of British engineering. But it also marks an important 
step in a policy which I 
believe to be of great signifi- 
cance and hope, both to 
our native  fellow-subjects in 
Africa and to our own indus- 
tries here at home: I mean 
the policy of opening up our 
African territories to produc- 
tive development by thecrea- | 
tion of an effective system of 
railways. 

That was one of the first 
matters to which I had to 
address myself when I was in 
charge of the Colonial Office. 
In 1926 I secured from Par- 
liament a guaranteed loan for’ 
£10,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. This made it possible 
to take up the often discussed 
project.of affording Nyasa- 
land railway access to the sea. 
A series of careful enquiries, 
both economic and engineer- 
ing, had first to be carried 
out on the spot, and it was 
only after Mr. Thomas had 
succeeded me as Colonial 
Secretary that it became pos- 
sible'to place the contract for 
the Zambesi Bridge—the key 
of the whole scheme — with 
the Cleveland Bridge Com- 
pany. 

It was no small task they 


The bridge under construction 
Photographs: 


undertook. The bridge, which is 2} miles long, claims to 
be the longest in the world. It had to be constructed on a 
foundation of shifting sand, over a river which, when in 
flood, is one of the most formidable in all Africa. The 
work had to be carried out in a climate notorious for its 
deadly character. Thanks to the boldness and thorough- 
ness of the precautions taken by the Company, not a single 
_case of malaria has occurred 
in 33 years among the British 
|: employees brought out from 
home, and the sickness’ rate 
among the native workers 
has also, I understand, been 
remarkably low. The whole 
work has been completed: 
well within contract time. A 
fine record. 

The bridge has been built 
over Portuguese ‘territory to 
link a British ‘island’ colony 
with a Portuguese port. We 
owe much ‘to Portuguese co- 
operation for the successful 
issue of an enterprise from 
which I trust our ancient 
allies will also benefit. But 
it was an enterprise carried 
out from start to finish by 
British brains and British 
labour. 

The three million pounds 
of the contract for the bridge 
and the northern railway 
extension has represented 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds spent in our steel 

works. I believe it is des- 
tined te represent far more 
in fruitful trade both for 
our own people and for our 
African fellow-subjects in the 
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‘Nazis in South-West cAfrica 


By P. BRUCHHAUSEN 


Under one of the clauses of the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, the South African Government has declared that the local - 

organisation of the Nazt Party in South-West Africa 1s illegal. The clause under which this declaration was made provides for the 

prevention of racial propaganda, and other activities subversive to the peace, order and good government of the territory. Mr. 

Bruchhausen, who was a senior official in the Union administration of South-West Africa for over eight years, and Private 

Secretary to the Administrator, here gives an account of the relationship between the Germans and the others in this territory, 
: which was Germany’s first colonial enterprise 


OUTH AFRICANS have always been proud of the 
liberal manner in which they have treated the German 
population of the former German Colony of South-West 
Africa. This territory is about seven times the size of Eng- 


naturalisation as British subjects. A few took advantage of the 
right to retain German nationality—very. few. Thereupon the 
Union granted partial self-government to the territory. Al- 
though the Germans, quite naturally, were very sentimental 


’ mandate over the country was conferred on 


land, and is inhabited by about 33,000 whites, 
of whom a third are Germans. The majority 
of the South Africans are of Boer stock; there 
are about 200,000 natives. 

Generals Botha and Smuts conquered the 
South-West in 1915, and at. Versailles the 


the Union Government. In all their other 


German private school at Luderitzbucht, South-West Africa 


about their former German connections, there was considerable 
co-operation between them and the South Africans. These at 
first refused to recognise German as an official language; about 
two years ago their resistance on this score weakened. All sec- 
tions of the settlers were keen on greater powers for their local 
parliament. The Germans very skilfully used this as a bargaining 
ground. Eventually the South Africans agreed to stop any agita- 
tion for incorporation in the Union, and to support a request to 
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German Lutheran Church at Windhoek 


Colonies the German property was liquidated and the Germans 
expatriated, but in South-West Germans were not interfered 
with, except for troops, police and so-called undesirables. The 
administrators, who were sent to Windhoek, were chosen from 
men known to be sympathetic to the Germans; indeed, since 
General Hertzog became Prime Minister ten years ago, they were 
known to beas pro-Germanas he himself was. The Germans were 
left in possession of their private schools, and in time, the Union 
Government not only took over almost the entire cost of German 
education, but even arranged with the matriculation authorities 
in the Union that South-West African children could write 
almost the whole of their examinations in German. German was 
not formally recognised as an official language in the territory, 
but it was treated as such. All correspondence addressed to the 
officials had to be replied to in German. German was freely used 
in the courts; when partial self-government was introduced, it 
was used in the Assembly; even the Government Gazette 
appeared in a German edition—besides the English and 
Afrikaans official versions. 

~ An agreement was made by General Smuts with representa- 
tives of the German Government in 1923: under this, the Berlin 
Government advised the German settlers to accept automatic 


Hotel at the Windhoek Aerodrome, owned by the German company 
which runs a regular air service from Cape Town to Europe, via 
Windhoek and Alexandria 

Photographs: E.N.A. 
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Training for settlement—a pupil at the Women’s Coloniat Schoo! in 
Rendsburg, Germany, prepares herself for hunting and self-defence 

E.N.A. 
the Prime Minister for the recognition of German as another 
official language. In return, the Germans supported the demand 
for extended local powers. 
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Then came the Nazi revolution. It struck Germany after a 
wave of young immigrants had entered their former Colony. It 
came in the midst of the most terrible drought of half-a-century, 
which coincided with the world depression in markets and 
prices. The country was practically bankrupt, the people un- 
happy and discontented. Agitators reminded. them of the pros= 
perity of former days when the home government spent lavishly, 
on the Colonies, and a substantial garrison provided a market 
for the farmers \The German Bund, which was a federation of all 
German societies—cultural, educational and athletic, as well as 
political—transformed itself into a Nazi party. It accepted a 
quite unknown young Swakopmund doctor as Fihrer. It ex- 
tended this Leader principle into every phase of the public life of 
the German section. German M.P.s announced their submission 
to the new scheme of things, including the authority of the 
Leader. The Union M.P.s accused them of treason and alleged 
that they were taking their orders from Berlin, whereas: their 
allegiance had been sworn to the Crown. Protesting Germans 
had their windows broken. Uniforms, bands and processions 
appeared in the streets. The South Africans were in a panic: 
they forced an ordinance through the House giving the Admin- 
istrator power to declare foreign political organisations illegal. 
The Germans withdrew from the Assembly. From Germany 
came men like von Losnitzer.to organise the German Youth 
Movement amongst the settlers’ children. A former German 
Governor of South-West Africa and Secretary for the Colonies 
visited this and the other African mandates. A month ago the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, prominently associated with the Colonial 
movement, was in South Africa. 


In spite of all this, General Hertzog reserved his approval of 
the ordinance for six months. He has consistently taken up a 
friendly attitude towards the German Government, which he 
considers to be a domestic affair of the Germans. He did not 
want to seem anti-Nazi. But in February last, he approved the 
ordinance. 


cAnglo-German ‘Payments cAgreement 


By FRANCIS W 


ERMANY is, for a number of reasons, economically in 

rather bad shape at present. Her exports have fallen. 

The income she receives from the sales of goods abroad 

is no longer enough to cover the interest on her external 
debts and pay for the goods she normally buys abroad. And that 
state of affairs has necessitated two things. 


First, Germany has had to restrict. imports—buy less abroad 
-——and has had to declare a moratorium on many of her external 
debts. And second, she has had to restrict foreign exchange 
dealings. Anything to do with foreign exchange—unless it is 
buying a few francs or marks for a holiday abroad—always, I 
know, sounds fearfully abstruse; but this restriction of foreign 
exchange means that because Germany is receiving less from 
abroad than formerly, there are more people wanting to take 
money out of Germany in settlement of trading and other debts 
owed to them, than there are sending money to Germany. So if 
exchange dealings were free, the German mark would fall: and 
that is why free dealings have been stopped. 


But one cannot, of course, interrupt free exchange dealings 
without all sorts of consequences. And one of the consequences 
has been that British traders selling goods to Germany have 
been unable to exchange their marks into pounds and receive 
payment, even although Britain is one of the few countries 
which actually buys more from Germany than she sells to her. 
As a result, there is today something over £1,000,000 owing to 
British traders. Quite recently Lancashire textile firms, to whom 
about half of this money is owed, felt—not unnaturally, perhaps 
—that they could not do any more trade with Germany unless 
they were paid what was owing tothem. That meant less trade for 
Lancashire, unemployment for Lancashire cotton operatives, 
less trade for Lancashire shops. And other firms im other parts 
of the country have also had to do likewise—with the same sort 
of consequences. 

It is to clear up this muddle that the new Agreement has been 
signed. And I think it is an Agreement about which both sides 
can be happy. At first it was considered that the only way to 
solve the situation would be to set up what is called a “Clearing 
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House’. That would have meant that every merchant buying 
goods from Germany, instead of paying the German seller 
would have sent his cheque to a Central Association in Lendon: 
similarly, anyone selling goods to Germany would have sent 
his account, not to the German buyer, but to the Clearing 
House. Then the Clearing House would have balanced one 
against the other, and would have settled everything owing to 
British firms and individuals before sending anything to 
Germany. 

Now that would obviously have been a somewhat complicated 
way of business, and one, moreover, which would have added 
one more to the many international trade restrictions which are 
hindering progress. At the last minute an alternative to this has 
been reached. It isan excellent alternative. Instead of a Clearing 
House, the German Government guarantees that 55 per cent. 
of the total value of German exports to Britain shall be ear- 
marked for the payment of German imports from Britain. That 
should be enough to allow British firms to sell to Germany at 
the normal rate and be sure of getting payment. Moreover, 
immediate steps are to be taken to clear outstanding debts. 
The German Government is providing £400,000 in cash at 
once, and will raise a credit on a security of money owing here 
to German firms to help pay the rest; and the British holders of 
Dawes and Young Loans raised under the Reparation Schemes, 
are also to be assured of their interest. 

What has been a rather difficult affair, and one that might 
easily have led to fresh international economic difficulties, 
shows, therefore, every sign of ending happily. 
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= HOUGH many of you, no doubt, are well versed in 
economics, I shall try to use only simple and everyday 
words. For instance, instead of the abstract terms, 
‘plenty’ and ‘poverty’, I shall contrast England as 
See with England as consumer; or England as manu- 
er and shopkeeper with England as shopper. For if we are 
a nation of shopkeepers, we are also a nation of shoppers. 
Imagine a plate-glass window stretching from John o’Groats 
to Land’s End; and, on the inside of it, all the goods that 
England makes, and, on the outside, the forty or fifty millions 
of us still flattening our noses against the pane, just as we did 
when we were children. As it costs us nothing, let us enter 
the shop and have a look round. : 

The first thing that strikes us is the staggering variety of the 
goods on sale. Nature is prolific in having created about half- 
a-million species of living creature; but the British genius has 
invented even more kinds of goods, and is still going on 
inventing. A collective sales-catalogue of all our shops would 
probably run to a million items. I happened to see that 200 
different kinds of English apple were put on the market this 
year; and one London store stocks no fewer than forty-three 
varieties of lip-stick. 

. If we ask the shop-keeper whether, and for how long, he 

can undertake to keep up the supply of these million varieties 
bY. of goods, he may show us, first, a line of warehouses all 
bulging with goods ready for the shop-window; and, behind 
q 8 P 
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the line of warehouses, a line of factories and workshops; and, 

behind those, quarries and mines and farms; and, behind 

these, laboratories and research schools; and, finally, behind 

them all, the British people themselves, with their character, 

industry, genius and history. With these resources, our shop- 

keeper says, he can undertake to keep -up a practically un- 
limited supply for a practically unlimited future. And we can 
take his word for it. 


___ Brains Supersede Brawn 

_ ___ As we stroll round the works, we notice how relatively few 
workpeople there are about. This relative, and, as we know, 
progressive depopulation of industry is due, of course, to 
applied science. Applied science seems to have made it its 

“mission in life to lift the curse laid on Adam and to transfer 

work from the backs of men to the broader backs of nature’s 
other forces—steam, electricity and ultimately, perhaps, to 
atomic energy. For an ever-increasing output of goods—both 
in variety and in quantity—the brains of the few are dis- 
pensing more and more with the brawn of the many. 

Before leaving the premises we must remark one very 
important detail. All the goods on sale bear a price-level. And 
it appears that two processes of manufacture are carried on in 
‘England’s workshop simultaneously. One is a visible stream of 

real goods, and the other is an almost invisible stream of 

figures in the form of prices. These two streams, though 
independent, flow side by side, and, in the shop-window, they 
unite as real goods with their price-labels on. 

As a matter of curiosity, let us ask the shopkeeper what is 

__ his estimate of the collective price-value of all the goods in the 

_ window. Without vouching for the exact figures, he says, he 
____xeckohs their collective value at not less than £500 million. 

_And he adds that the collective price-values created in a fair 
year of production might be as much as £10,000 million; and 

_that, working to capacity, it might be double that in a single 
> YCaRre a ; 

Feeling both terribly rich and terribly poor, let us now 
leave the shop of plenty, and join the rest of the forty or fifty 
million would-be shoppers outside. What a change of scene! 
In contrast with the productive system we have just left, 

where all is co-operation, reason and applied science, we find 
a struggling mob in place of a disciplined army of technicians. 
___ Everybody seems to be fighting everybody else; and most of 
__usseem to be getting the worst of it. What is the trouble about? 

_ Let us not be self-deceived. You and I know very well. It’s 


Social Credit as an Economic Cure 
| By A.R. ORAGE | ; 


The Editor of the ‘New English Weekly’ suggests a way of bridging the gap between the value of goods for sale in this 
ty; country and the money available to buy them ~ 


about money. If 98 per cent. of the legal crime of England is 
admittedly due to money, we may safely assume that a very 
large proportion of the crime of which the law takes no notice, 
is due to the same cause. 


Money-Tickets are Indispensable 


Now what is this money we are all quarrelling about? If 
you will stick to your own experience you will realise that 
money-is only a ticket authorising you to go shopping in the 
emporium we have just left. The only difference between, 
say,-a railway-ticket and a money-ticket is that a railway-ticket 
is good ©... for transport, while a money-ticket is universal 
and good for anything in the whole shop, up to its stated 
value in prices. And the reason why money is important, and, 
so to say, worth quarrelling about, is that-money-tickets are 
just as indispensable to our shopping as-our shopping is indis- 
pensable to our lives. The Aladdin’s Cave we have just left 
will open to no other pass-word. Money is the accepted and 
legal tender to life today in modern society. What air was to 
the unhappy. people shut up in the Black Hole of Calcutta 
money-tickets are to the forty or fifty millions of us shut up in 
the present financial system. 

Now where do these indispensable money-tickets come 
from? And how do we get hold of them? And why are there 
just so many of them about, sometimes more and sometimes 
less? You will remember that in the shop we visited we found 
two streams in flow; a stream of real goods and a parallel 
stream of price-figures. 

We have now to add a third and last stream; a stream of 
money-tickets. And we can now say that just as all the real 
goods and price-values come out of the productive system, 
so all the money-tickets with which to buy the goods come out 
of the productive system also. And they come to the shopping 


. public in one of three forms: wages, salaries, and dividends; 


the sum of which forms the monetary income of the nation. 
This money-income of the nation, derived from the productive 
system for services rendered, is the only shopping-fund the 
nation as shopper possesses. It is all the money-tickets the 
nation receives with which to buy the price-values the nation 
has created, These shopping-tickets are more when the works 
are busy; and less when the works are slack; but their number 
is always regulated by the activity of th: productive system. 

How these money-tickets that come out of the productive 
system get into the productive system is a simple matter. 
They are put in, in the form of loans, by private money-ticket 
factories, called banks, which have an exclusive monopoly of 
money-ticket manufacture. We must surely have noticed in 
our tour of England’s work-yard a number of elegant build- 
ings to which some producers were always running to borrow 
tickets and others were running to return them. They are the 
banks, where the money-tickets come from, and to which 
they return. 

Our immediate interest, however, is to compare the number 
of money-tickets, not that are poured into industry, but that 
trickle to the shopping nation out of industry, with the price- 
values created in the shop in the same period. Obviously, if 
the money-tickets issued to shopping England were the exact 
equivalent of the price-values created by shopkeeping Eng- 
land, the collective monetary income of the nation would be 
able to buy the collective price-value of the goods produced. 
We might dispute about the distribution of the tickets, but 
collectively, at least, there would be enough of them to buy 
our total production. 


Gap Between Income and Prices 


The problem of equating the nation’s means of consumption 
with the nation’s means of production would be solved if every 
addition to price-value resulted in an equal addition to income. 
But what we find, in fact, is that the monetary income of the 
nation, derived from the productive system in the form of 


o> 


move at the same rate and volume. The stream a pices! 


to the shop window moves much faster than the stream of 


-money-tickets to the shopping public, with the result that the — 


annual collective shopping tickets of the nation, called its 


_ income, are insufficient to meet the collective annual price- 
_ values created in its shop. Now this is a matter of fact and not 


of theory; and it can be proved by simple arithmetic. Our 
shopkeeper, for instance, has told us that, at a rough estimate, 
our annual output of price-values is £ 10,000 million and 
probably more. And our taxing officials tell us, more. accu- 
rately, that our annual monetary income is about £2,500 
millions. As 4 is to I, so is our output of price-values to the 


‘money-tickets with which to meet them: The nation’s means 


of consumption measured in money-tickets, in short, is at 
least no more than a quarter of its: means of production 
measured in prices. 

Here, I believe, in this gap between i income and prices, is 
the root-cause of our present difficulties. On the two previous 


assumptions: (a) that the money-tickets distributed as income 
to shoppers are our only title to. go shopping—that is, to live; _ 
and (6) that the total number of tickets distributed among us — 


is only enough to meet a quarter of the pricé-values of the 


goods“in our shop—we can easily understand why ‘we have ~ 
to fight each other for. tickets; why everybody looks for 


employment in the factory or, alternatively, for somebody to 
give tickets to him; why there are always more goods than 


‘buyers; and- finally, why no Socialist scheme for taxing the 


rich, no ‘Communist’ or Fascist scheme for. administering the 
workshop, and no amount of planning of production can ‘be 
of the least-use so long as this gap between prices and incomes 
remains. And when we add that this gap is constantly widening 
with the progressive relative depopulation of the productive 
system you will realise that our progress is towards the 


’ absurdity of a maximum of production and a minimum. of. 


consumption. Only, long before then, something will happens. 
something will break; as, in fact, it is breaking all around us. 
Now while the fact of the gap is the important thing, the 
explanation of the gap offered: by Major Douglas appears to” 
me io be convincing, He says that much of the. “money put ~ 


into the productive system as bank-loans never, in fact, gets — 


out as income during the same period in which it is put in.. 


‘It is used simply to transfer capital goods. from one factory 


to another, and thus while it adds to the Moe it does 
not add to the income of us shoppers. _ 

If you ask, quite naturally, how in that case the goods are 
ever sold at ‘all, the answer is that there are more ways: of 


‘killing a cat than choking it with butter. The gap can‘ be | . 
artificially bridged even if it is not actually closed. For in- 


stance, goods can be wilfully destroyed. Or they can be prac- 
tically given away under the compulsion of bankruptcy. Or 
they can be disposed of in return for. acknowledgment of debt, 
that is to say, by mortgaging our future income of money- 


- tickets. Incidentally, every single one of us is in debt at this 


moment to the tune of about £500 apiece. But the most 
effective means of all is to distribute shopping-tickets on 
account of the production of goods that never get into the 
shop-window at all, by exports on credit, by capital con- 
struction, and by public works such as roads—all of which 


‘provide incomes without simultaneously adding to the goods 
on sale. By receiving wages, in short, for the production of. 
“goods we can’t.buy, we acquire the tickets with which to buy. . 
the goods that can be bought. But whatever the explanation, — 

‘the fact of the ever-widening gap remains; and the ofeews 
important question is what are we to do about ts 


Dividends in Place of Wages _ 


Without discussing, merely to dismiss them, proposals that ae 3 
_ are either irrelevant to the real problem or would only make 


it worse, it ought to be clear that our aim must be to close 
the gap between total prices and total incomes. And this can. 


_ be effected anly. by either a ee prea or Baca incomes 


“+The Dougia: Manual. Nott. §s. + This as - Peng Ad Cc. M, I Hater. Basan 3s. 6d, 


banks. On the contrary, it is only their policy we need to put 


‘suggestions all at once.-You will find them explained in the 
‘Douglas Manual* te in- This Age s Plenty. oe gitar 


ce 7 = ; : * But be so far divorced, so ‘odd, te pad. = eee ; 


would be see Bene baietieed: The i institution ‘and keep- 
ing of such a National Credit Account would not necessarily > 
require the nationalisation of the administration of the present — 


under national control. The present banks could just 
efficiently carry out a national Policy a as they now any 0 
a private policy. 
Then we have to find opie means hen diveet employ: 
ment for the distribution of money-tickets to the nation as 
shoppers. Employment for everybody is increasingly im; 
possible in a productive: system that is becoming increasingly 2 
technical; and, again, since employment automatically ‘ins 4 
creases price-values faster than it increases incomes, employ- 
ment widens rather than narrows the gap. Social creditors = 
believe that as the wage-system becomes obsolescent, thanks _ 
to the progressive depopulation of industry, dividends should 
gradually take the place of wages: so that as the machine 
displaces men, the wage-income previously paid to the dis- 
placed men continues to be paid to them by the machine — 
that has’ displaced _ them. If the machine does the work of es, 
100 men, its production i is obviously enough to pay 100 men’ s Te 
wages. The dividend is the logical successor of the wage. a 
‘Lastly, we need a scientific pricing-system. that sha auto- <3 
matically, so to: say, ensure the fall of prices with the rise of _ 
production, and, conversely, the rise of prices with the fall 
‘of production. At present, retail prices come to us laden with © 


‘the charges for the depreciation of capital plant, ‘but never S 


‘off-set and ‘compensated’ by the appreciation of capital plant . : 
that has also taken place. Retail’ prices, credited with the aa 
difference between total appreciation and total depreciation, 
would, we believe, give us the scientifically just price. S 

I need not say that I do not expect you to accept these 


aces ition by Wax Light : 


ve Wherewith ee to gain I eal you, | 

 . Since it’seems you to yourself are true, fat 
But not to me, and thus you lose me; )> a 
Yourself to gain I see you used me. <5 ae 


y Yet when we loved we ‘thought we changed, 2 
Each each other’s self becamie, _ eet 
Thus hardly from the first had ranged a! 
And hats Love’ 8» the third, his name. 43 ae 


Held at that ease of days | . 2) 
Both one, we were like elves or fays, a A 
Myth personages yet in number, ae 
Who could let our egos slumber. ay 4 


If time were rock, and had encased us acne 
Its racking fire had not defaced us ai ayes 
And we could have become single yo Pay 
Whom r no disparate ashes none eninge: > te See 
of Pride, the dissonance from oneness, ) aay ta oe 
Jealousy, love’s destroying fire ~- <1) ene ee 
Have levelled us and givefi us a numbness; 0 ae 
From which each recreates his own oe : 2 ae 


This were ‘destruction, ese 
~~ Unless it could be our best instruction, . i 

-In whose book we read the poriecson *. = ashy Eo 

, Of each his own resurrection. ++ > el a 


te fi Until love can know not aa eyes, 2 “by | 5 a ha << 
__ Lip, breast, navel,or a thigh. : 
The end to this must be, eet soe 
; RICHARD EBERHART 
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The Sun and its Family 


By SIR JAMES JEANS 


AST week we were touring round the planets of the 

solar system.’ Now let us go to the very heart of the 

system—the sun itself—and see what we find there. 
The sun is, of course, something altogether different 
from the planets we have so far visited. The planets were 
warm only in so-far as they were warmed up by the sun, but 
the sun warms itself; it produces heat on its own account. The 
planets were. mostly cold and rocky. The sun is far too hot 
or either rocks or anything else to exist there in the solid 
state, or even in the liquid state—the extreme heat vaporises 
everything, so that we must think of the sun as a huge ball 
of glowing gas, consisting of rocky and metallic substances, 
such as calcium and silicon, iron and even lead and silver, all 
in vaporised form. 
We may still speak 
of its atmosphere, if 
we wish, but~ this 
will merely mean the 
outer layers of gas;° 
there is no sharp 
transition between 
these and the main 
substance of the sun, 
the inner layers 
which consist of 
mre and still hotter 
gas. ; 

On earth we sel- 
dom encounter tem- 
peratures higher than 
about 6,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit—the 
temperature of the 
electricarc. But even 
while we are «still 
well outside the sun, 
we shall find that 
the temperature has 
risen higher than 
this. As we enter 
the sun’s atmosphere 
it will reach nearly 
double this tempera- 
ture, while inside the 
body of the sun we 
shall come upon 
temperatures of 
many millions of 
degrees—possibly 
rising to forty or 
fifty million degrees 
at the centre of the 
sun. 

The sun is, so to speak, the breadwinner for the whole 
solar system, continually making light and heat and distribut- 
ing them to the planets dependent on it. Or, if we like, we may 
think of it as a sort of huge power station, continually generat- 
ing energy far down in its interior in a way we still do not 
properly understand. This continual creation of energy makes 
its central regions very hot.. Now heat always flows from a 
hotter to a cooler place, so that it flows from these central 
regions to the cooler surface, and from there to the still 
cooler regions of outer space in the form of the flow of radia- 
tion which we know so well as sunshine. 

I find it hard to give you any adequate conception of the 
amount of energy which the sun generates in its interior, and 
discharges into space in the form of light and heat. We should 
consider a power station on earth fairly powerful, and also 
fairly compact, if it occupied only an acre of land and generated 
sixty-thousand horse-power of energy—enough to light a big 
city or run a fair-sized railway. If every acre on earth were 
occupied by such a power station we might consider we were 
generating energy at a good rate—indeed we should burn up 


The sun photographed in light of a special colour produced by atoms of calcium. At the 
edge of the sun’ we see many prominences: on the face of the sun, groups of sun-spots 
and the structures surrounding them 


Photograph: Mount Wilson Observatory 


the whole of the earth’s known supplies of coal in a few hours 
—after which the power stations would become useless 
because we should have no fuel left to feed them with. 

But energy flows out from each acre of the stin’s surface 
at more than five thousand times this rate; there is sixty 
thousand horse-power of energy flowing, not from every acre, 
but from every square yard. The whole of the coal stored in 
the earth could only keep the sun’s radiation going for about 
a thousandth part of a second. 

With energy being generated inside it at such a rate as this, 
it is not surprising to find that the sun’s surface is not only 
very hot, but also in a state of continual turmoil. If our sixty 
thousand horse-power generating station had a chimney of 
only a square yard 
in cross-section we 
should expect to find 
the air above it in 
a very agitated state. 
Yet only a_ small 
fraction of the energy 
produced by the 
station would be 
pouring up through 
the chimney. On the 
sun every square 
yafd of surface is, so 
to speak, the top of 
a chimney through 
which the whole of 
sixty thousand horse- 
power is pouring 
out. And the agita- 
tion produced by 
this immense out- 
pouring of energy is 
almostindescribable. 
It reaches its climax 
in huge spouting 
fountains of flame 
which rise up here 
and there above the 
surface—we call 
them prominences; 
they leap above the 
sun’s atmosphere— 
sometimes to a 
height of hundreds 
of . thousands of 
miles, and some- 
times at a speed of 
hundreds. of thou- 
sands of miles an 
hour—thousands of 
times the speed of an express train. Often they come up 
through definite vent-holes which are very like our terrestrial 
chimneys. As the hot gases from the sun’s interior rush up to 
empty space, they expand and cool, and this makes them 
look darker than the surrounding atmosphere which is not 
expanding and cooling. We describe these dark areas as sun- 
spots. To casual observation they simply look like dark patches 
marring the bright surface of the sun, but careful study shows 
that they are much more than this. 

The sun’s light is a mixture of lights of many colours; and 
different ingredients come from different atoms and different 
parts of the sun. The instrument we call the spectroscope will 
sort out these different ingredients for us, so that we can 
photograph the sun with any one particular light-ingredient 
we choose. Our picture will, of course, only show us those 
particular substances in the sun which give out light of the 
special colour we have been using. But we can photograph 
small areas of the sun’s surface in different colours of light in 
succession, and so study the distribution of the different sub- 
stances which lie near the surface of the sun. The sun-spots 
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are then seen to be only the central regions of very compli- 
cated and very extensive structures. We see huge clouds of 
fiery gas apparently rushing towards.the centres, of the sun- 
spots as though to escape through them into outer space— 
much as on earth we might see streams of lava flowing towards 
the vent-hole of a volcano if we could look into-its interior. 
Even the central sunspot—the vent-hole of the solar volcano— 


is often large enough to swallow the whole of our earth with. 


ease. 

Now let us imagine that we take up our position in the 
midst of this scene of fiery turmoil, and survey the scene 
around us. From on earth we see the planets following one 
another across the sky in the quite narrow lane which we call 
the zodiac. And from the sun we see something similar— 
again there is a narrow track across the sky in which all the 
planets move; it nearly, but not quite, forms a ring above the 
sun’s equator. That is to say, if we stand at any point on the 
sun’s equator we shall see all the planets passing nearly, but 
not quite, overhead in turn. To put the same thing in a 
shghtly different form, the planets all move approximately 
round the sun’s equator. 

From our central position on the sun we see them circling 
round at different distances. We notice that those which are 
nearest complete their orbits in the shortest time. This seems 
natural enough, but we also notice that the nearest planets 
move at the highest speeds. This is because the planets are 
kept in their orbits by the gravitational pull of the central sun. 
The nearer a planet is to the sun, the more intensely the sun 
pulls on it, and the faster it can go without breaking loose and 
running off into space. 

The furthest planet Pluto is almost exactly one hundred 
times as far from the sun as the nearest planet Mercury, but 
as it moves more slowly than Mercury it takes more than one 
hundred times as long to complete a revolution round the sun. 
Actually, it moves with only a tenth of the speed of Mercury, 
and so takes one thousand times as long as Mercury to get 


The sun photographed in light of a special colour produced by atoms oi 
hydrogen, Again‘we see groups of sunspots and the stormy formations con- 
~ nected with them 
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round the sun. In actual figures, Mercury takes slightly less 
than three months, while Pluto takes nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. . 

In broad outline, the general plan of the solar system is 
that of a massive central body holding in, by its gravitational 
pull, a number of far smaller bodies which move round its 
equator in circles at varying speeds, those furthest out, 
where the force is feeblest, moving most slowly... 

We find the same plan reproduced, although ona far smaller 
scale, in the two-largest planets, Jupiter and Saturn. The sun 
has nine planets 
circling round its 
equator, while 
Jupiter has nine 
—or perhaps ten 
—moons circling 
round its equator 
in exactly the 
same fashion. 


Again Saturn 
has nine moons, 
which circle 
round it in pre- 
cisely the same 
way. It also has a 
further feature— 
its well-known rings. These look like frills standing out from 
its equator, rather like the ruff standing out from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s neck; actually they are myriads of tiny moons, kept in 
circular orbits by the gravitational pull of Saturn, just as the 
larger moons are. But even this remarkable feature is not 
peculiar to Saturn; it can be matched in the main solar system. 
For on our journey from Mars to Jupiter we passed through 
myriads of the tiny planets known as asteroids and, except 
for the obvious difference of scale, these are to the sun very 
much what its rings are to Saturn. 

The system of Saturn is so much a replica in 
miniature of the main solar system that we can 
hardly doubt that the two formations came into-exist- 
ence by the same process—whatever this may have 
been. The same is true of the system of Jupiter with 
its moons and, to a lesser extent, of the other planets 
with their moons. Thus if we can discover the pro- 
cess by which any one system was formed, it will be 
reasonable to suppose that the others were formed by 
the same process: we shall know how our moon 
came into existence as a satellite of the earth, and— 
even more interesting—how the earth itself was 
formed as a planet to the sun. 


Let us start rather far away from our main prob- 
lem. We know how the moon raises tides in our 
oceans—its gravitational pull raises up the waters so 
that these follow the moon round as it crosses the 
sky. These ocean tides are obvious to everyone, but 
careful scientific measurement shows that there are 
also other tides less easy to see—tides in the solid 
earth. As we saw in the first talk, the earth is not as 
unyielding or hard as it looks to casual observation; 
it is plastic enough to be pulled about and strained 
by all sorts of forces and pressures. In particular the 
gravitational force of the moon pulls it out—much as 
we might pull a piece of elastic or india-rubber. 


In this way the moon raises tides in the solid earth, 
similar to those it raises in the ocean, but much 
smaller. For instance, the moon may raise the waters 
of the ocean to a height of twenty feet and may at 
the same time raise the floor of the ocean—the sur- 
face of the solid earth—to a height of four feet. The 
~ocean tide will appear. to be only. sixteen -feet in 
height, but under this there is an earth tide four feet 
in height. The solid structure of the earth has. been 
pulled out until it is no longer globular, but egg~ 
shaped; the pointed end of the egg points towards 
the moon, and the rounded end away from the moon. 
If the little moon can stretch out the earth in this 
way, it is quite certain that the big earth, with its far 
larger gravitational pull, must stretch out the tin 
moon far more—the moon also must be prereiis 
oy rae ’ (Continued on page 790) ~'- 


Saturn with the system of rings surrounding it 
—these consist of millions of miniature moons 


E. Barnett, Yerkers Observatory 
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re auses of War 


ANY different theories of the origin of war have 
/been suggested. Quite possibly they may all be 
true: Each of them may help to explain some wars; 
5 some of them may help to explain all wars. 

‘x We can” divide these theories into two main types: those 
: which deal-with what medical science, would call precipitating 
aA causes and those which deal with predisposing or constitu- 
tional causes. Take, for instance, the analogy of a cold. Here 
_ €xposure to inféction, or to-the weather, are precipitating 
causes.-But these alone would not be enough to produce a 
cold without some constitutional disposition—a weak chest, 
enlarged tonsils, or whatever it may’ be.” 

So it is, I believe, with the social disease of war. Many 
“things, sometiines quite opposite things, may be precipitating 
-causes: such as political assassinations, or having an army so 
-big that it annoys your neighbours or so small “that they are 
tempted to ignore you. These may be compared with going 


however, the constitutional disposition.. People who dislike 
pacifism often say that it is human nature to fight.and that 
human nature can sacbe re ay How far is this true? 


‘Unconscious Aggression 

The psycho-analytical school of Seebieats founded by 

‘Freud, has recently made some important discoveries about 
the destructive impulses in man. And Dr. Edward Glover, 
in particular, has applied them to a study of the causes of 
war. That man in a state of nature is an aggressive animal 
was always fairly obvious. It was also clear that the civilised 
: man could return to savagery much too easily for his own 
or other, people’s safety. But what was not known was 
; that the-destructive impulses, which break out in war, are 

always present in our unconscious minds. We know nothing 
about them because they are repressed; but they are there and 
ready to break out. 

If this is admitted, we begin to understand one of the 
reasons why wars so often happen, even when everyone seems 

. to be trying to prevent them. We are like people who go about 
without knowing that their pockets are full of dynamite. The 
more we realise this, the more likely we shall be to take all 
possible precautions. 

Apart from some sublimated outlets, in work or sport, the 
destructive impulse of the average civilised man is, as I have 
said, normally repressed. He is unconscious of it. But it is 
always liable to manifest itself in various ways. In the first 
place, it may be imverted, that is, turned inwards against 
himself. When this happens, he will feel inhibited and 
depressed. Most ordinary fits of depression are in fact caused 
in this way. If the inverted aggressiveness is very intense, as 
in melancholia, he may even kill himself. In the second place, 
his unconscious aggression may be projected, that is, disowned 
and attributed to someone else instead. He doesn’t know that 
he wants. to injure other people; but he thinks that other 

people want to injure him. He gives way to unjustified feelings 

of suspicion. He becomes ‘sensitive’ and ‘touchy’ about quite 
imaginary slights. In extreme cases, such suspicions are recog- 
nised as pathological as in the delusions of persecution met 
with in a type. of insanity called paranoia. Lastly, the uncon- 
scious aggression may break out in a direct form, and the 
peaceable citizen may become aware of a desire to kill. But 
before this can happen his normal conscience must be modi- 

_ fied; he must believe that he has a righteous cause. This change 

occurs in the homicidal maniac who believes that his crime 
is not only just but an actual duty, A rather similar change 

“occurs in quite normal people during war. _ 

lg study of cases of melancholia, paranoia, and ‘homicidal 


= ‘ A Psychological Analysis 


* By ROGER: MONEY KYRLE 


out in the rain or forgetting an overcoat. There remains, | 


mania helps us to recognise psychological mechanisms which 
are present, to some slight extent, in all of us. These mechan- 
isms may not greatly influence us as individuals; but they 
sometimes have a great influence on us as members of a state. 


National Paranoia 


_ The psychology of a state can Becoats like a caricature of the 
psychology of the individuals that compose it, in which the 
most dangerous and irresponsible traits are accentuated and the 
saner and more cautious ones obliterated altogether. For long 
periods a nation may be sane, peaceable, and contented. Then 
there comes a change and it develops all the symptoms of 
some well-known insanity. In particular, it may become 
paranoiac, that is, suffer from delusions of persecution. 

The individual madman is irrationally suspicious because he 
projects his unconscious aggressiveness upon his neighbours. 


~The normal citizen is too sane to do this. But he, too, has a load 


of unconscious aggressiveness; and there is little to prevent him 
from projecting it upon strangers—especially upon those 
abstract personifications of strangers called foreign powers. 
It is even a positive relief to him to find some distant object 
for his latent indignation; and the Press, of course, is under a 
strong temptation to cater for this demand. Quite trivial 
‘mcidents’ are given an undue prominence as news, and these 
excite an exaggerated suspicion of some foreign power. And, 
since suspicion readily begets suspicion, the foreign power 
soon becomes suspicious in its turn. A stable country feels 
uneasy at the growth of some vital and progressive neighbour 


- and begins to seek security in treaties and in an increase in arms. 
This immediately excites the suspicions of its neighbour, who 
_ develops a kind of claustrophobia, a feeling of being encircled 


and shut in. Thus the two nations, or groups of nations, come 
to regard each other with a mutual-and very. dangerous 
distrust.: Like two*paranoiacs, each takes tk ee measures 
which confirm the other’s fears. 4 

I do ‘not believe that any modern nation. has ini a_war 
unless the bulk of its citizens believe in the justice of their 


‘cause. The repressed aggression is there, of course; but the 
_ civilised conscience must be satisfied before allowing it to 


break out. The suspicion -itself provides the fiction of a 
righteous cause: Like .the individual paranoiac who becomes 
homicidal,-the paranoiac nation may start a war which it 
honestly believes is necessary for its self-defence. What was 


originally an unjustified suspicion helps to create the very 


catastrophe it wishes to avoid. Thus fear, as Dr. Inge has said, 
is really the main cause of war. 


War Fever 

Once war has broken out the last vestiges of sanity disappear. 
The tendency to suspicion is stimulated by propaganda. Soon 
each party imputes the most atrocious and unlikely crimes to 
its enemies, so that each commits real outrages in revenge. 
__The individual seems to lose his individuality; he becomes 


-submerged in the group. His private conscience, which for- 


bids manslaughter, is exchanged for a group conscience, which 


-commands it. The peaceable citizen suddenly discovers that 


he has developed a desire to kill and, at the same time as a sort 


- of compensation, he finds that he is also ready to be killed for 


his country. He feels elated; the emergence of these impulses 


‘from the unconscious is a positive relief. This, I think, is why 
“war fever spreads so quickly. 


Prolonged wars of course produce many neuroses—the 


‘so-called cases of shell shock. But there are also peace neuroses, 


due to the damming up of aggression, which are cured by war. 
The individual doesn’t feel altogether comfortable so long as 
his destructive impulses are repressed. As I have said, they 


with what appears a righteous ¢ cause, the aggression ¢ can find an 

me external object. 

Moreover, war provides opportunities for peas as 

~ well as for direct aggression. Most of Us, although in this © 

rational age we may not admit it, have an inner need for self- 

sacrifice. The world owes most of its progress to this impulse; _ 

and that this can be so easily utilised in war is one of the 
tragedies of human nature. As a friend of mine, who is not a 
* psychologist but a ‘diplomat, said some years ago: a nation’s 
Jatent masochism is quite as dangerous as its latest sadism—a 
- paradox which is explained in detail in Dr. Glover’s book*. 

_. . Thus war releases immense quantities of. normally uncon- 
. Scious aggression in many forms. The resulting mania does 
- not subside until all the countries involved. are te 

' exhausted. : 
Let me recapitulate what seem. to. be the. chief constitu- 

3 tional causes of war. Firstly, there is the existence of uncon- 
scious destructive impulses. Secondly, there is the tendency 
. for these destructive impulses to be projected. It is this which 
_ produces what I have called national paranoia. It gives rise to 
» national delusions of persecution. It makes nations over-sus- 
_ picious of their neighbours. Thirdly, there is the danger that ~ 


. these suspicions will end by provoking an excuse for the out- - 


_ break of the destructive impulses, which a 4 otherwise have 
. - remained repressed. ; 


_ Reducing International. Friction. 
If this analysis is right, what ought we to do? Another great 
. War,.as we are often told, would very likely shatter our civilisa- 
"tion altogether. At best, those of us who were unfortunate 
* enough to survive it would have only lived to suffer the loss of ~ 
* many of the people we cared for most. The prospect is appall- 
- ing. 
- Sir Norman: Angell suggests an international police force. , 

- But the ‘nations are unlikely. to poo! their forces before they 
: have learnt to trust each other. In the meantime, if our arma- 
« ments increase the suspicions of our possible enemies, should 
*-we scrap them at once? If your neighbour ‘is already mad, 

to go about armed may make him more likely to attack you; 

‘but you cannot be sure that he will not do so if you disarm. 

’ Perhaps it is best to compromise, as we do in this country; to 

‘ take some precautions while ae to make them’ as little 

‘ provocative as possible. _ 

+ = More generally, if we appreciate. the psychological forces. at 

- work, if we realise how easy it is‘to stir up insane fear and 
«hatred between nations, and how difficult it is to calm them 
7 afterwards, we shall try more than ever to avoid all forms-of 
_ provocation. Here’ the responsibility of the Press" is “see 
_ cheavy. =. 

_If peace is to be preserved, aundue prominence must not be 
given to the kind of foreign news that excites our indignation 
azeven- though this is. just the kind of news we enjoy reading 
" most. Institutions like the League of Nations and the various 

_ Foreign Offices exist partly to reduce the inevitable friction 
- between nations. I should be the last to underestimate ‘the 
_ value of their work; without it war might be continuous 
 _ instead of merely periodic. But as long as the constitutional 
_ , causes of war remain, it seems almost too much to hope that we 
; shall be vigilant enough to avoid all the precipitating causes. 


. There is the ever present danger that the nations Jnay g0 mad ‘the’ countries on the Continent, and £222,5815434 iano 2 
‘from them, as ; shown i in the ‘second map on ne Pr -- 


oon as they have so often done before. 


: craed for Ultimate Hope _ 
_ There is, however, one ground . for. ultimate hope. Wat i is. 


_ ¢ irrational, not’so much because it seldom. pays as ‘because of 


. the group hatreds that make it grow-out of what is originally. 
-. unjustified fear. For exactly the same.-reason, the unconscious 
* destractive ape eee the fear and the hatred,.are 


ns g hima‘ar and producing « a. hieedaenl 
jority feeling o depression. But in war time, 


~ To do so is the aim of psycho-analysis. Paycho-shniies ta 


‘ Beaverbrook’s talk in the ‘Causes. of War’ series. By an un- 
\ fortunate mistake, figures were inserted showing. re-exports 
_from Britain instead of gross exports, thus giving the mis- 
- leading impression. that Britain imported. in 1933 far more 
- from the Dominions and Colonies than she exported-to them. 


*War Sadism and Pacifism: By Dz. Piwane ‘Glover. » Allens and Unwin. 3s. ma : 


plain this point would demegnecmneieatitioatt = eae 
have to talk about psychological-discoveries, by Mrs. K 
others, which are so recent that they are not yet fully worked 
out. Onethingi is, however, fairly clear. The paranoiac mechan- 
‘ism of projection has been found to operate in children during 
the first and psychologically most important years of their 
- lives. The } young child projects some of its destructive. impulses } 
“upon its surroundings. It fills its world with: imaginary dangers. a 
It becomes terrified of i imaginary lions or. wolves. To cope : 
with these dangers, it develops a further aggressiveness, which i 
“is again repressed and projected. In this way a vicious circle 
“is set up which produces an accumulation of unconscious ie 
“aggressiveness—an accumulation to which, as I believe, not - - 
‘only war but also many of our other social troubles are — i 
“ultimately due. This overgrowth “of aggrebsiveness ite 2 

- inevitable, in the sense that we may-be unable to. do very much _ 
to prevent. children from developing it. But it is not incurable; 3 
because it is not rational: In the last analysis it is founded ona 
whole system of infantile delusions; therefore it can be reduced | 
to reasonable and even useful proportions if- this” system. of 
«delusions can be destroyed. . : oes 
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-tties to make the individual ‘neurotic saner, and therefore 
- happier in himself and less of a nuisance to his friends. It is” 
‘ the youngest of the sciences and its future is’ still unknown. 
« But we may at least hope that the insanity of nations, like the. 
insanity of individuals, will steadily, if sowiye fade seed: under a 
the growing light of knowledge. R. =o Se 


ie W ith the Empire 


WE REGRET THAT THERE WAS a serious error in the figures at. 


-Britain’s exports to the Dominions.and Colonies shown in the a 
_Map at the top of page 721 of our last issue, illustrating Lord a4 


¢ 


: The correct figures (showing value in.pounds sterling) are as ig 


- follows: we also appeaes the = figures for comparison. = — e: 
; : British Imports 
ae at _ Exports to ? from). 2 
Irish Free State . « £19,010,336 ee ay A “sa 
West Africa .. 65392;047 - 53779465 a 
South Africa .. _ 235346;233° «14,428,113, = 7% 
East Africa .. “ 3,900,128 *6486,592> 2 oe 
‘India... +. 3333963674 =. 375392395 5 
Ceylon.and- dependencies 231295752 “<. 2 938083377; 2 Be 
_ British Malaya’ =. 5,381,044 - * 4,779,656. : 
- Australia| .. > =... 24,321,737 - = 48,605,662. =. aa 
‘New Zealand . 93545,048 --, . 37,183,160 
Panama 25 i ea) 173510,369 ~~ 45,238,073 3) ae 
Newfoundland — ew 661,584 _ 23%40,687 ies 
“+= West Indies. 4,632,871 | STE 916 ant / 3 
Bermudas =. + _ 1,671,210 F198.) ae 
British Guiana ta 0783" ggg Bag 1,146,291 a 22 ; 
Hong Kong =. ~ .. |. 3,228,680- 281,629 __ 


This pives: bolas: af £153,122,522° exported to the: countriés 
‘mentioned, ‘and £237,058,850 imported from them: which = ; 
may be compared with the totals of £115;672,13r exported to 
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aeaacttid hold phameeens As copies issued: irre! arm ; 
-and are attractively bound in blue and gold. They-are obtainable f 
. from the B.B.C. Publications eed price 4s. each, or ‘by == 
post 4s. 9d. : oa 


Pi reedom and Authority in the Modern World 


N the Roman’ Empire the State reached 2 height of power 
-and elaboration and technical. efficiency which was never 
= Se aes modern. times. In fact far more. than a 
<.thousand years. after its dissolution thé most ambitious 
aim of kings and princes was to build up. something which’ 
could. resemble, .even remotely, the completeness of that 
majestic fabric. On the other hand, we must remember that 


_ the immense debt which the modern state owes to Rome lies 


rather in its organisation than in its ideals. The essence of the 
Roman idea was cosmopolitanism: its aim: was to extend the 


boundaries of Rome so far as eventually to create a universal 


or.almost universal state, whereas the aim of modern states 

been to create national centres of power (particularly in 
Europe), each of which has stood out against its neighbour as 
a rival, clothed in the armour of absolute independence. 
The Roman state ideal therefore rather resembled that of the 
British Se in India, or the French Empire in North 
Africa. All have been consistent with a generous measure of 
autonomy, with local self-government, with a wide tolerance 
of diverse cultures and religions under the mighty xgis of the 
supreme power. 1: 


Christianity and the Roman Empire 

~ ‘Fhe-paramount influence of Rome in creating the modern 
State is mainly because Christianity found in it nothing which 
was held to be incompatible with itself. On the contrary, the 
organisation of the Church itself was closely modelled upon 
the Empire. The Pope was the-spiritual Emperor. He was 
borne along the-streets- of Rome in the same curule chair as- 


_- the Roman magistrates. Around -him stood pages with the 
peacock fans of the Emperors. Churchmen therefore naturally 


encouraged temporal rulers to imitate Rome in the construction. 
of their house of authority. 

_ On the other hand, Roman society was deeply repugnant 
to the whole teaching of Christianity, though often acquiesced 
in and used to their advantage by Christian potentates. Conse- 
quently it may be said that whereas the object of subsequent 


“generations was to re-create the Roman state, their object also 


was to destroy the Roman system of society. 
. The Roman Empire rested not merely upon a basis of 


_graded privilege (for that has never been frowned upon by 


official Christianity) but upon an extensive basis of slavery. 
Ancient society therefore not merely denied. the equality of 
man_as all societies do in practice, but denied that every indi- 
vidual has a personality, that he has a right to development 
and to his share in the good life. This doctrine is obviously 
contrary to the very core of Christianity, which declares that 
every individual is unique, and of equal value in the sight of 


So it was logically impossible for the Roman state, as 
it is for all that rest upon slavery, to promote the happiness 
of the community as a whole, inasmuch as it regarded 
a large proportion, perhaps a majority, of its subjects as 
means and not efids in themselves. Obviously the relations 
between the state and society are much simplified if the state 
has to consider only the welfare of a certain privileged aris- 
tocracy, for whose sole benefit the remainder live. As history 
shows, not only in Rome but in comparatively modern times 


‘in America, it is possible to provide very high opportunities 
of development and happiness for such a privileged section 


of society. Gibbon, the great historian of the Roman Empire, 


went so far as to say that humanity had never enjoyed such 


happiness as. under the beneficent rule of the Antonines 
in the third century after Christ. But he was forgetting or 
ignoring the slaves, whose chance of happiness depended 


-almost entirely upon the disposition or caprice of their masters. 


So it is true that the slow—often painfully slow—but on the 
whole consistent tendency for the last one thousand five 


hundred years has been towards the identification of- that 


society which it is the state’s duty to protect and develop with 
the whole body of individuals who compose it. 

It has been necessary to bring in this long preface about 
ome, because without it we could not understand the modern 
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relationships between the state and society, which itis con= _ 


venient to date as beginning in the sixteenth century with the 
Renaissance and Reformation. Of course, like all great move- 
ments in history, it did not really begin then, but its rate of 
progress was immensely accelerated. é 


The-Medizval and Renaissance State 


By the close of the Middle Ages thinking men everywhere: 
had reached the same conclusion. They realised that the state. 
could: never possess the requisite powers for carrying out its’ 
mission until it controlled. society, The characteristic of 


medizval society was its partial independence of the state. 


Private war and the private administration of justice were in 
most countries allowed by the sovereign, and even if they: 
were not allowed could not be put down. Hence it has been 
said that the medizval state was a kind of involuntary ele- 
mentary federation. That is to say, contrary to the desire of the 
so-called sovereign, there was a division of authority between 
him and other elements, such as the Church, the nobles, the. 
towns, the guilds and so forth. Hence it was quite useless for the 
ruler to call himself Emperor or Cesar and to give similar high- 
sounding Roman titles to his. officers: and counsellors, when a 
large part of what was: state-authority. lay outside his grasp. 
Now the most effective way to control society. was to create a 
national spirit. The idea of a nation implies society more than 
anything else. This was reinforced by the rise in most coun- 
tries. of an educated middle -class, which desired above 
everything security and order to extend its gains and to 
increase its importance. The whole object of the middle class 
therefore was to exalt the power of the king, as representing 
the great unifying influence who would suppress private wars, 
private justice and private taxation. So in the words of the 
French historian Michelet, Le nouveau Messte est le Rot. The 
king was to be the saviour of society. Consequently by a 
curious paradox the people nearly everywhere were prepared 
and indeed ready to give up to the king those elements cf 
representation which they had-been gradually. winning, at the 
very time when they had become most conscious of their 
national spirit. Even in England a Tudor gentleman could 
write ‘I have known long since that sola patria which is the 
prince doth challenge to himself all reverence beyond father, 
mother or whomsoever they may be’. 

The great wars of religion themselves generally tended 
still further to increase the power of the state, since unity cf 
religion was in most countries imposed as-a test of state 
loyalty. The new. absolutism therefore controlled society by 
unifying it, a.process which was generally associated with a 
series of wars against other states, when the blood shed in com- 
mon proved a cement of nationality. This unifying of society 
made it more homogeneous. Slavery was almost everywhere 
abolished in Europe by the end of the sixteenth century, 
though in some countries like Russia and Austria-Hungary 
the semi-slave or serf lasted into the middle of the nineteenth 
century. At the other end of the scale the powers of the great 
nobles to challenge state authority by private wars were de- 
stroyed, though they were generally left in a position of peculiar 
privilege, which prevented the logical completeness of state 
authority. The process of both levelling up and levelling down 
had begun which has continued almost without intermission 
until the present day. . 


From Status to Contract 


Society has also been transformed in another way by 
becoming less static and more fluid. Sir Henry Maine, the 
great jurist, made a famous generalisation when he said 
that its progress has been ‘from status to contract’. In the Middle 
Ages a man’s profession was largely determined by that of 
his. father or of his locality; the life of the various orders was 
so to speak canalised. Custom settled the relationship between 
man and man and between class and class. Gradually a con- 
tractual basis by which services were given and taken, and 
agreements terminated at will, began to take place. Such a 
change obviously made society more fluid, as it offered increased 
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facilities for moving about from place to place, and from profes- 
sion to profession. It also enormously enhanced the capacities of 
competition, which are not favoured: by. a static society. 
Further competition was also aided by the greater power of 


the state in its work of unification and keeping order, which in 


its turn again promoted wealth and encouraged saving. 
Thus the mark of the new society is competition, ever finding 
new means of extending itself to cater for the desires of men, 
which are practically infinite. 

Now such a competitive society, with its immense division 
of labour, is much more complicated than that which preceded 
it. It is also potentially much less stable. In the first place 
such a ‘society nourished on ideas of competition is likely 
to b2 less awake to its obligations towards others. So indeed 
it proved in-respect of poor relief. In the Middle Ages this 
had been universally recognised as a duty—a duty which 
the Church was the first to fulfil. But in modern times this 
obligation has been everywhere transferred by society to the 
State. 

Secondly, a competitive society can only be stable if there is 
_ enough work to go round to provide a reasonable livelihood for 
all or nearly all. If this is not so, causes of discontent and insur- 
rection are multiplied. Moreover insuirections themselves 
were rendered far easier and far more deadly-to society by the 
industrial revolution, which herded men into great towns and 
gave them a capacity of organising their discontert on a scale 
hitherto unapproached. From the time of the French Revolu- 
tion onwards the massed attempts of unhappy members of 
society to improve their position by violence have far exceeded 
in frequence and importance those in any similar period of 
modern history. . 


The Mercantile System 


Now what was the attitude of a state towards.a society, which 
tended thus to commercialise itself by elaborate and gigantic 
stages? Its first policy everywhere was to direct and turn to its 
own advantage these activities. The seventeenth century was 
the heyday of what is called the Mercantile System. By it the 
state tried by minute and comprehensive regulations to. turn 
the fruits of compétition into national power, and by so doing 
to weaken other states as much by trade as by force of arms. 
The state in fact personified for its own advantage the com- 
petitive spirit of its citizens. The growth of state interference 
tried to keep pace with the increased complication of society. 
At this very same time, however, experience was showing that 
it paid the state in order and loyalty to relax its control over the 
spiritual and intellectual life of society. It found in any case it 
was much more difficult to keep in check after the invention of 
printing. Toleration of the religious freedom of the press gradu- 
ally came into fashion. England, Holland and Prussia led the 
way. Such an attitude is bound to encourage sentiments of 
democracy. The citizens are likely to arrive at the conclusion 
not only that the state as represented by a small governing 
class should not impose its views upon individuals, but that 
the state itself should represent the views of the individuals 
who ‘compose it. This is the theme of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social, and the French Revolution by proclaiming the Rights 
of Man endeavoured to put it into practice. This practice was, 
as we all know, compatible with the grossest exercise of 
tyranny by a majority and even by an armed minority. Yet it 
remains true that its results during the next century were to 
give the individual greater freedom, in the true sense of greater 
capacity for development. | i 


Utilitarianism and Laissez-faire 


It is not surprising that the good effect of non-interference 
in spiritual and intellectual matters led many political thinkers 
to suppose that diminished state action in every department of 
human life must be equally desirable. The eighteenth century 
has often been called the age of reason. Optimism was in the 


philosophic air. The Christian doctrines of man’s corruption . 


were rejected. Man on the contrary was declared to be capable 
of perfection, if he were governed on correct principles. The 
development of natural science, the discovery of its immutable 
laws, made men confident that there was also a science of 
government founded on a knowledge of the scientific laws 
which govern human nature. The Utilitarians, of whom Bent- 
ham was the prophet, preached that the pursuit of pleasure-and 
the avoidance of pain was the prime principle of human 
- action. Consequently their creed contained the thesis that the 
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function of the state is to clear away all anomalies which intez- 
fere with the pursuit of social pleasure, to set itself upon a 
democratic basis and to give free play to the ‘ cool self-love ” 
of the individual in his pursuit of such pleasures as were con- 
sistent with ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’. 
Consequently it gradually became an axiom of the political 
philosophy in the first half of the nineteenth century that the 


state should do little more than-hold the ring for the free com-_ 
petition of individuals within it, who would thus find their ° 
proper measure of personality. Hence the system was popu-_ 


larly known by the name of /aissez-faire. This system broke- 
down and became discredited just because the assumption of 
free competition was quite incompatible with the immense 
development of capitalism as a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The non-interference of the state, far from helping to 
maintain fair-play between the individuals, favoured the 
‘exploitation of man by man’ and in particular destroyed the 
capacities of the weaker and led to the monstrous ill-treatment 
of children. i ; 
Therefore that very progress towards Democracy which the 
Utilitarians had heralded as the fulfilment of their idea of the 


- state, itself powerfully contributed towards destroying it. As 


the workers gained an increasing share in political power, they 
asserted the more strongly their intention of using the state to 
remedy the anomalies and to reduce the hardships of the 
laissez-faire system. Moreover, the state was becoming better” 
and better adapted to interfere effectively in every department 
of national ‘life. The revolution-in communications made 
centralisation the line of least resistance, instead of the difficult 
achievement of perpetual. vigi ance. The growth -of a trained 
bureaucracy of civil servants, the collection of elaborate 
statistical data made it possible to employ expert knowledge to 
an ever-increasing extent in government departments.Similarly, 
the diffusion of education, the growth in the number and cir- 
culation of newspapers, made public opinion far more efficient 
in putting pressure upon the government. 


Growth of Collectivism 

So from 1870 onwards the generally accepted idea of states 
became what is called ‘Collectivist’. This is, of course, quite 
distinct from the idea of Socialism, though doubtless the 
general acceptance of Collectivism made Socialism sound less 
startling and revolutionary. As Sir William Harcourt used to 
say, ‘We are all Socialists now’. Pre-War Collectivism did not 
mean in the least that the state was trying to reassume that 
empire over opinion which it had gradually abandoned. That 
claim has been reserved for quite modern years. On the con- 
trary, it is probably true that in the half-century ending in 1914 
there was everywhere, except perhaps in Russia, some real~ 
progress towards self-realisation of the individual on the 
spiritual and cultural side. . 

It meant rather that the state was using its power more 
extensively to provide for the well-being of the citizens as a 
whole. It would be going too far to say that it was trying to 
give everyone a fair chance of the ‘good life’, if by that we 
mean the free development of his capacities. That would be 
obviously untrue. But it is equally obvious that it aimed at 
preventing the unrestricted exploitation of man by man, and 
the complete submergence of personality. Such measures as 
state education, enforcement of employers’ liability, work- 
men’s compensation, minimum wages,. insurance, housing, 
etc., all in their different spheres have the same aim. Collectiv- 
ism, therefore, seems to have come to stay. 

The great problem today is this: Can this tremendous state 
activity prove compatible with the free development of 
individual personality? Or will its result everywhere be the 
enforcement by the state upon every citizen of its own idea 
of what the ‘good life? means? It was said by a nineteenth- 
century politician that ‘democracy was a device for making 
everyone exactly alike’. But it appears that a dictatorship, 
enforced by the arms of a dominant faction, controlling all 
the vast machinery of the modern state, is the most powerful 
machine for_standardising personality and for. suppressing 
freedom, yet invented. The power of the state over society 


today is probably greater-and more capable of abuse than at 


any period in history. 


The third monograph prepared by the School of Slavonic and — : 
East European Studies on the situation in the U.S.S.R.hasjust 
been issued under the title of Money, Prices and Gold in-the 


Soviet Union (price 1s, 6d.). 


see 
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The Listener’s Music’ 


OW that the drastic reduction of working hours is seen 


sociologists are beginning to consider—not too soon 


to be used or abused, depends largely on our preparedness for it. 
It is a queer comment on the ‘progress’ of the past few decades 
that the young and not-quite-young of today need guidance in 
___ amiatter which their fathers, and even their grandfathers, would 
___ have been glad of the chance of settling for themselves. A half- 


century ago the workers (black-coats included) had too little 


___ Spare time for all they wanted to do in the way of self-education 
___ and hobbies. The easy provision of amusement has altered all 
_ that: the present generation can be entertained through eye and 
___ ear for as many hours a day as it likes, and at a trifling cost. We 
are in fact reaching the unhappy stage when many folk will 
fear leisure as they already fear silence and solitude. 


Articles on the subject. have begun to appear in the press, one 
_ of them being in the form of a symposium to which well-known 
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orchestras, brass bands, operatic clubs and choral societies are 
the most popular—have no superior as a recreation. This is 
putting the case moderately, for it is hardly to be questioned 
that, of all the arts, music in some form or other makes the 
widest appeal. I have already touched on this subject in these 
_ columns, so I need do no more than reiterate my conviction as 
to the important part communal music-making must play in the 
leisured future. 


Let us turn rather to another aspect of the question. So far 
little has been said or done in this country in regard to the 
adult who wishes to take up the study of music either as solo 
performer or as composer. Yet there is abundant evidence that 
among the large musical public created by broadcasting there 
are many whose newly-awakened interest takes the form of a 
desire to become a doer and not a hearer only. Not all of them 
are attracted by bands and choral societies: some are out of 
easy reach of such organisations: but practically all possess. a 
piano—the most useful of all instruments, and the one that 
soonest yields results. Is there hope for these adult would-be 
performers? 


Apparently-America is ahead of us in attempting to answer 
the question. I gather from musical journals published in the 
United -States that a~considerable number of teachers are 
catering successfully for grown-up aspirants. One such teacher 
has for pupiis men and women of almost every walk in life, the 
oldest being in his seventieth year. They consist mainly of 
people who have hitherto had no opportunity of studying music; 
their youth was too busy or too indigent. The years have 
brought leisure, comparative affluence, and abundant means of 
hearing music. What could be more natural than a desire to 
become a performer of sorts? 


- Particularly interesting and convincing on the subject is an 
article in the September number of The Etude by Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson, entitled ‘Music Study for Adults’. Dr. Robinson 
has a double qualification as a writer on the matter: he is 
President of the College of the City of New York (the largest 
educational institution in the world, with forty thousand 
student members), and he is also a living proof of the possibili- 
ties of adult study of the arts, having taught himself etching and 
sculpture in his leisure. As a musician he started at the age of 
forty-four to learn the violoncello. It had long been his ambition 
to play this instrument, but when he began the study of it his 
musical knowledge consisted merely of the slight acquaintance 
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was an uncharted field! How he began is best told in his own 
¥. words: yo), eg . is * 


man to do what he aspires to do (within certain limits), irrespective 
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to be an ihevitable result of mechanisation, as well as. 
one of the solutions of the present economic situation, * 


—a further problem that will arise: whether the greatly in- 
creased leisure is: to be enjoyed or merely endured. Whether it is - 


public men contributed. A successful playwright advocated a. 
national chain of amateur dramatic societies; a famous scientist » 
was sure that classes in-biology would pretty well fill the bill; . 
____ and so on. Music: was mentioned by one writer in a list of, 
desirable hobbies, but not one of the contributors was able to . 
see that the various forms of concerted music-making—of which . 


with notation picked up in his childhood; and the bass clef . 


 _Once,-while at camp in the Adirondacks, the subject of the ability. 
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of age,-avas actively discussed by a group of well-known persons, 
including some distinguished musicians. My enthusiastic statement 
that the adult may often excel the youth in such an undertaking was 
challenged. The discussion became acute and I suddenly found that 
I was placed in a position where, in order to demonstrate my theories, 
I was ‘elected’ to study the violoncello. I secured a violoncello and-a 
method for its study. My first step was to use my knowledge of 
physics and to indicate on the finger board, by means of pasting 
pieces of paper to indicate the imaginary frets, the location of the 
proper divisions that-would produce certain tones. Then I learned 
the fingering carefully and began enthusiastically practising the exer- 


cises. ‘Two months later, in New York, at a gathering of my friends, . 


including musicians, I played a programme including the following: 


Elégie (Massenet), Tre Giorni (Pergolesi), Largo (Handel), Spring - 


Song (Mendelssohn). 


The result, he adds, has been ‘innumerable hours of joy’. 

It may be argued with reason that this is an exceptional case, 
Dr. Robinson’s intellectual attainments being far above the 
average. But there are many ordinary adults who could do in two 
years what the Doctor did in two months. The obstacle is 
usually the quite unfounded notion that one is ‘too old’. Hear 
Dr. Robinson on this, bearing in mind that he has had long and 
wide experience of adult education: 

The imaginary barriers which some build because they persuade 
themselves that they are too old for study are really amusing. Some 
few_ manage to generate sufficient ambition to make a start, but 
become so discouraged after a few steps that they stop. It is natural 
that progress at the start should be slow. If a man were to carry his 
arm in a sling for forty years, it naturally would wither. Many people 
with excellent minds have been carrying them in a sling of indolence 
for decades. Of course it takes time to bring the brain back. into 
action. 

There seems to be an impression that the child mind is a superior 
mind and is therefore very much more receptive and plastic than that 
of the older person. Exhaustive experiments have shown that adult 
minds, in many instances, will produce, by test, higher averages 
than those of students in their teens. Thorndike, Dorland and’ others 
have proven this with numerous experiments. Therefore, if you have 
the ambition to take up a new study, do not let the ‘Big Bad Wolf’ 
of age frighten you. 

Ido not know how far (if at all) music teachers in this country 
are preparing themselves for adult teaching. A few individual 
instances have come my way, but so far as I am aware no con- 
certed action has been taken by such bodies as the Music 
Teachers’ Association and the various teaching sections of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians. Various problems at once 
come to mind as calling for expert discussion. Thus, the muscu- 
lar and technical preparation for adults can hardly be the same 
as for children: there must be devised some expeditious means 
of meeting the stiffness of middle age; the teaching material 
must be different, too, little pieces with childish titles giving 
place to specially written studies, or (perhaps better still) simpli- 
fied versions of popular classics. 

I. have long felt that the B.B.C. might help the adult who 
really wants to get down to brass tacks. Falks to develop the 
appreciation of music are good, but not enough. I do not sug- 
gest that piano or singing lessons should be given by wireless, 


as has been done in America. There are plenty of good teachers * 


with all too little to do; the last thing they need is competition 
by wireless. But the B.B.C. might do something in the way of 
class-work in those fundamentals of musicianship which apply 
to every branch of music-making alike. Admirable work is done 
for school children; I cannot be persuaded that their parents 
are beyond the reach of similar help. The Study Circle idea 
might well be extended to include something really practical 
for grown-ups—preliminary lessons of a general character that 
will send the keen listener to the local teacher. A few hours’ 
round-table.conference of representatives of the Talks Depart- 
ment and the music-teaching profession would, I am sure, be 
fruitful. That the ambitious adults will be forthcoming is pretty 
certain. The work done by Gustav Holst at Morley College 
was an indication, and the vigour and success with which it is 
being continued by his successor, Mr. Arnold Foster, shows 
that the amateur adult demand for instruction is steady and 
growing. Thus, a friend of mine who recently started a series 
of lectures at the College finds himself faced weekly with be- 
tween eighty and ninety instead of the two dozen or so that he 
anticipated, When a class develops into a sort of public meeting 
the inference is obvious. 
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The Heritage of the “Reformation 


THE LISTENER 


Fusion of Church and State 


By A. F. POLLARD 


HE familiar phrase “Church and State’ indicates the 


partial failure of the Tudor ideal of a Reformation. . 


However closely church and state are knit together, 

they remain distinct conceptions and different enti- 
ties, and not two aspects of the same. The Tudor ideal was 
that they should be fused into one body, politic and ecclesi- 
astic, which might be called indifferently a state-church or a 
church-state. The revived study of Roman law, which was 
no small part of the Renaissance, possibly suggested the idea. 


According to Roman law, husband and wife are one person— , 


and that person is the husband. Church and state were one 
body, and its supreme head was the King.:He_ had, indeed, 


always been a semi-ecclesiastical person, and the idea of the 
King as a vicar of God is centuries older than Henry.VIII; - 
he is still anointed at his coronation, and his deputies, lke . 
the captain of a ship, can perform. baptismal, marriage, and . 
burial services according to the rites of the Church of England. ; 


This personal amalgamation extended to his subjects;: ‘the 


Church’ had been united—if not identified—with ‘the con-. 


gregation’, and the Anglican layman became an. English 


churchman. Church and state. had the same personnel,. and : 
in Elizabeth’s reign there was'a strong tendency to reduce the.’ 
distinction of vestments and garb which marked off the clerical * 
from other professions. Clerics and laymen sat side by’side ‘ 


in the Privy Council, the Star Chamber, and the subordinate 


culty about -national religion was its divinity. Fuller, the 
church historian, called the religion of Drake, Frobisher, 
Hawkins, and other Elizabethan sea-dogs, ‘sea-divinity’; and 
it has been questioned whether. they were really patriots or’ 
pirates. They were certainly Protestants, less perhaps. for 
strictly religious reasons than because the wealth of the 
Indies was controlled by the Roman Catholic Philip of 
Spain. It was once said of a sixteenth-century Vicar of Bray, 


who loyally obeyed Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and - 


Elizabeth, that-‘throughout all the trials and temptations of 


that troublesome time ‘he remained unshaken in his fidelity to — 


the national religion’. The church in England had become a 
statutory church, and what one Parliament enacted, another 


could repeal. Tudor Parliaments were more faithful to Tudor 


sovereigns than to either the Catholic or the Protestant 
religion; and the distinguishing characteristic of national 
religion, it might seem, was nationalism rather than religion. 

¢ But we must not confuse religion with any particular.church. 
A church is an institution designed to express, in more or less 
concrete ® form, anattitude of mind; and mind is a subtle, 
elusive spirit, not easily captured, or confined in an institution. 


Some ‘people would say-that Elizabethan England is better 


expressed in Shakéspeare’s transcendant genius than in the 
trammels of the Elizabethan settlement. But even Shakespeare 


expresses Hee e national ae which gave that settlement some= 


In the fifteenth century there were e marked differences a dress between the fashionable laity ha members of religious orders— 


councils of the North 
and of Wales, in 
Parliament, and as 
justices of the peace. 
Civilians were au- 
thorised to adminis- 
ter ecclesiastical law, 
and clerics partici- 
pated in temporal 
jurisdiction except 
when sentence of 
death was concerned. 
Religion, complain- 
ed a Spanish am- 
bassador in Eng- 
land, had become 
merely a matter of 
politics: there may 
have been some com- 
pensation in the fact 
that politics became 
often a matter of 
religion. The diffi- 


—but by the middle of the sixteer.th century there was little to distinguish the cleric (ieft) 


from the layman 


From Strutt’s:‘Dress and Habits of the ee of England’, 


thing on which to 


lay determination; 
both houses of 
convocation 


it, and so did every 
bishop in the House 
of Lords. The laity 
had not become 
English churchmen 
for nothing; and they 
stamped upon the 


sular, national, patri- 
otic character. The 


other lands pe 

the growth of the - 

British Empire. _ 
This settlement of 


National Porirait Gallery religion was the cul- 
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rest. It was a purely - 


voted _ 
unanimously against _ 


English churchitsin-— 


~ Church of England . 
became a church in . 


é? 
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-the charge that it was the »° 


_in domestic affairs there 
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minating and the boldest experiment of the nationalising spirit, 
and it overstepped the mark. We are most of us saying that now 
—ofanother country than our own. ‘The suspected intention’, 


we are told on high authority, ‘of creating a Germanic national. 


church cuts right across the Christian principle of univer- 
sality’, and ‘the astounding theories on which it is proposed to 
base a national church are indeed more pagan than Christian’. 
‘More, pagan than religious’ would be almost equally true; 
for the great religions of the world have not been the religions 
of particular nations inspired by national sentiment. The 
Jewish is, of course, the great exception, and how far that 
national inspiration was handicapped by national limitation is 
an intricate question; but, if Christianity had been received as 
a national religion by the Jews, it would assuredly never have 
converted the Western world. Its rejection by Jewry made 
Greek and Latin the 
languages for its trans- 
mission to the world at 
large and the Roman 
Empire its indispensable 
vehicle to those who 
might be Jew or Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free. 

_.The novel experiment | 
of a national Christian « 
religion was due to the 
weakening of the catholic 
spirit and to the intrud- 
ing force of nationalism 
which had been growing 
for centuries before the 
Reformation. It . ex- 
pressed itself most 
crudely in our own Hun- 
dred Years’. War with 
France in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; 
its hero was Henry -V, 
one of the most catholic -» (4% 
of our kings; arid yet he. . 
waged war. on a country 
more. catholic. than ; his. 
own. That in itself isa . 
sufficient comment on — 


Reformation which first - 
set nation against nation 
in. a united . Catholic. — 
Europe. Simultaneously, _. 


had been going on for 
centuries a process of 
nationalisation: a national 
English language deve- 
loped out of countless 
local dialects; an English 
common law grew under 
the steady influence of 
the Kings’ courts upon 
local customs; a national 
Parliament was super- 
imposed upon the shire 
and borough courts; a 


national army was created by the substitution of enlistment 
for feudal levies; a homogeneous structure of national liberty. 
was slowly evolved out of a heterogeneous mass of individual 
privileges; and the various classes or estates were fused into’ 
that oné estate of the realm which we now call the state. The 
most stubborn, and the last, of these medieval liberties to’ 
succumb to the nationalising spirit was the independent state 


of the Church. , : ; 

But the welding together of the ecclesia Anglicana and the 
laity, the church and: the congregation, under. the Act of 
Supremacy, while intended .to convert the church.in:England 


into the Church of England was not designed to create an. 


English religion. Catholics, ,of course,.wished to. keep ‘the 


church Catholic; but even Protestants, a word which came: 
from Germany, wanted to make it Lutheran, Calvinist, or’ 


Zwinglian, none of them English products. The hand of the 


The.title-page of the ‘Great Bible’; 1539; the English version of the Scriptures 
“authorised by Henry.VIII; who is seen receiving it-from his ecclesiastics 
2 From Green's ‘Short-History of the English People’ (Macmillan) 
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English State was laid on the church for the sake of its juris- 


diction and its wealth and not to uproot its faith. But eccle-- 


siastical reformers, impatient at the failure of any general 
reform of the Catholic church, grasped at the Royal Supre- 
macy as a means of a national Reformation, and hitched their 
halting wagon to the rising star of nationality. Luther had 
years before appealed to German secular princes; and, side by 
side with the use Henry VIII made of Archbishop Cranmer, 


must be put the use which Cranmer made of Henry VIII. ' 


The first concession to national feeling was an authorised 
English Bible; then followed translations of the Paternoster, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments into English, and 
then the Litany. Not less significant than their English 
language was the uniformity prescribed. If Englishmen were 
to differ from other men, they must not differ from one 
another. Bishop Gardiner 
pleaded for catholic con- 
servatism and diversity; 
there had hitherto been 
various ‘uses’ in Eng- 
land, the Sarum use, 
the Bangor use, and 
many local varieties. 
Local option was, in- 
deed, more tolerable in 
a catholic, than in a na- 
tional, church seeking to 
define its novel position; 
and diversities, which 
were soon. to plunge 
Europe into a hundred 
years of religious wars, 
were a potent argument 
for uniformity in the 
minds of English states- 
men. Half -a - century 
later Lord Burghley ex- 
cused the Elizabethan 
insistence on uniformity 
on the ground that the 


tolerate 
_ within its borders. Just 
as charity is’ a ‘virtue 
which paupers cannot 


of legalised. - dissension. 


father of force and the 


when ‘the state would 
learn that its strength 
would. depend on _ its 
toleration and not its 


days could not come until 
men had learnt to toler- 
ate the government of 
others. In the sixteenth 
century and later, 
churches repudiated even 
toleration of themselves by the state; no church was content 
with anything short of supremacy. Oliver Cromwell, after 
declaring that liberty of conscience in religion was funda- 
mental, claimed_for himself'a government’s right to establish 
his own particular form of church-government. Religion was 
still something to be established by authority. 


. But by what authority? That was the crucial question in 
church-government, and it was no nearer solution when it had 
been realised that there were no means of congregating ‘all 
those nations which profess Christianity’ which Sir Thomas 
More had in mind, and when England with its Parliament fell 
back on a congregation of its own: The problem of authority 
arose. at Once in the Commons’ debate on the Six Articles in 
1539. They were a statement of catholic faith laid down in 
Convocation and submitted as a sort of ‘Deposited Book’ to 
Parliament for statutory authorisation. No difficulty was 


state could: not afford to ” 
two ~ religions - 


' afford, so thé State, even” 
in: Tudor’ times, was too ~ 
weak to stand the strain ; 
Fear was, as- ever, the- 


parent of persecution. ° 
The days were yet distant ° 


intolerance; _ and _ those- 
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experienced in the House of Lords, but there was some demur 
in the Commons; and it was suggested that some statement of 
the theological reasons which had led the clergy to their con-. 


clusions should be laid before the House. Six years:later there” 


was a more decisive breach. A bill to abolish heresies and 
heretical books, more severe apparently than the Six Articles, 
was passed without dissent by the House of Lords, but after 
earnest debate was rejected by the House of Commons; and 
that event, occurring in the last Parliament of Henry VIII, 
prefigured the history of the reign of Edward VI: the catholi- 
city of the church in England had passed into the custody of 
the House of Commons. Two Acts of Uniformity and two 
books of Common Prayer followed, and England embarked on 
the task of defining and maintaining a uniform national 
religion. The ‘distance’ from other catholic churches, which 
had been pleaded in justification of ‘distinct’ church govern- 


The Seal of the City of Canterbury in the fourteenth century (left), showing the martyrdom of St. Thomas; 
and (right) as transformed after the proclamation against St. Thomas in 1538, with the martyrdom and 
legend hammered out and another design substituted 


Collection of Socicty of Antiquarics. 


ments, was stretched to cover ‘distinct’ national forms of 
prayer and articles of religion; and the catholic unity of the 
church was sacrificed to the national uniformity of England. 
But national uniformity seemed no less difficult to. achieve. 
The failure of Henry VIII to abolish heresies and suppress 
heretical books was not-likely to be redeemed by his weaker 
and jess catholic successors; and England became for a time a 
scene of liberty, if not licence, in which each man did what was 
right in his own eyes and wrong in his neighbour’s. Religious 
war loomed on the horizon, and it is easy to understand the 
recourse of Parliament and the Government to statutory 
uniformity as a means of preventing dissension which threat- 
ened disruption. But for reasons which defy analysis England 
. has always disliked compulsory uniformity. The first Act was 
greeted by rebellion in the west, and the second Act promoted 
the reaction under Mary; even the milder uniformity of Eliza- 
beth fostered a nonconformity which temporarily overthrew 
the Church of England in the Great Rebellion. Yet we are 
fond enough of uniforms. We have them in the Army, the 
Navy, the Church, the legal profession, and the universities: 
But these are attractive because, while they are uniforms, they 
are not uniform. The private soldier and the able seaman are 
proud of their,/uniforms because they distinguish the wearer 
from the mere civilian; but, even within their ranks, the uni- 
forms would: be less attractive if there were no ‘difference 
between the uniforms of the field-marshal and the sergeant, 


the admiral and the naval cadet, the bishop and the deacon, ~ 


the lord-chief-justice and the junior at the bar. If the Acts of 
Uniformity had permitted ‘a similar diversity of religious 
observance, they might have been more successful. ~ 

As it was, they ran counter to the whole drift of the religious 
Reformation. There might be a logical, theological, and religi- 


Reproduced from Green’s ‘Short: History of the English People’ (Macmillan) 


ous basis for uniformity in an cecumenical church professing — 
Christianity. But nationality provided neither a logical nor a — 


theological basis for uniformity i in religion. Reformers today 
are everywhere pressing for international rather than national 
decisions on questions of peace and war, limitation of arma- 
ments, slavery, traffic in drugs and women, treatment of 
minorities, and a host of other problems; and they discover in 
international authority the highest worldly sanction. If, there- 
fore, authority was to determine religious-uniformity, it would 
seem only logical that the authority should be cecumenical. If, 
on the other hand, individual conscience or private judgment: 
was to be supreme, where was the logical basis of ener 
uniformity? 

Apart from this logical dilemma, the actual course of fie 
Reformation had made uniformity by consent a practical im- 
possibility. The religious Reformers had all appealed to faith. 
and_reason in the indivi- 
dual, and had driven home 
their appeal by their own: 
diversity in doctrine. In 
the debates on Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity, the: 
catholic bishops pointed 
in scorn to the thirty-four 
different sects into which 
Protestants were divided.. 
The tactical skill of Eliza- 
beth and her ministers 
united these sects in resist- 
ance to the catholic con- 
tention that no mere na- 
tional church could modify’ 
the language, the rites and 
ceremonies, and still less. 
the doctrine of the catholic 
church. But that united 
protest against catholic 
custom, once made, the 
church in England became 
the church of a national 
state, protected by Acts of Parliament. Being protected, it ceased 
to protest; and Protestantism was left, for the most part, to 
reformers who, still protesting, withdrew to their own con- 


. venticles. The Royal Supremacy was then invoked as vigor-. 


ously and as often against Presbyterians and Congregationa- 
lists as against the recalcitrant Catholics themselves; and the 
state, having abandoned catholic unity, failed to satisfy its own 
dissenters. Statutory uniformity had no peace. It was, indeed, 

a political intruder into the realm of religion, basing its claim 
to control the church on reasons of state and not on religious 
convictions. Archbishop Whitgift himself is alleged to have 
told Elizabeth that:his victims were servants of God but 
dangerous to the state. 

Dissent was also ascribed to political motives: sites was, 
it was said, merely the ‘colour’ or ‘pretence’ which clothed dis- 
loyalty to the state; and ‘popularity-—or, as we should call it 
‘democracy’ *—became the bugbear of Elizabethan statesmen. 
‘These men’, complained a future Archbishop of York, ‘would 
not only have an equality of all ministers, but also would de- 
prive the Queen of her authority and give it to the people’. The 
Acts of Uniformity embodied a religion of the state and among 
its unrehearsed, ironical, and ultimate effects were non-. 
conformity in England, Pilgrim Fatherhood across the seas, 
and religious freedom for the English-speaking world. 
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--'T the outset we have to face a difficulty which is very 
real to many people and which may not be ignored nor 


‘made light of. Many will ask at once, ‘Is it true that _ 


man needs God? It is easy enough for religious people 

to use the majestic language of the Shorter Catechism and to 
say that the chief end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him for ever, but is that great faith any longer convincing; is it 
holding people and calling out their loyalty and glad devotion? 
Cannot a man live a full life without God? People talk of relig- 
ion as being a necessity to man and claim that man is a religious 
animal; but is this really true, and is it borne out by our com- 
mon everyday experience? Is not the talk about the necessity of 
God to a rich and full life a pious myth repeated by religious 
people who are living\in a dream?’ Sor oPhgh gp pee oa 
Well, though I find myself out of sympathy with this. point 
of view and say ‘No’ to it most emphatically, I cannot deny 
that it is superficially attractive and has something to be said 
for it. It is plausibly argued, for example, that the Russians 
cannot be dismissed as all miserable, and that in Russia ‘eman- 
cipation from belief in God’ has brought a great richness of 
€ to multitudes. The argument seems flimsy since it begs two 


or three big and obvious questions, but it is made in good 


faith; just as many will tell you in perfectly good faith that 
several well-known modern novels are typical of many lives in 
which there is no belief-in God, but yet a sensitiveness and 
richness of experience which no one can regard as character-, 
istic of an emptier or poorer life than that of the average Chris- 
tian. The searching question therefore is this: Does. Religion 
matter? And if so in what sense and how much? Plenty of people 
get on very well without God, it is said. Indeed it would be idle 
for a religious man to deny that this has become a widespread 
and sincere contention, even though he still feels that ‘it is 
superficial, a little cheap and, anyhow, fundamentally wrong. 


‘The Opium of the Masses’? 


But the contention doesn’t always stop just there. It passes, 


- naturally and logically enough, from being a sincere and an- 


xious question into a cynical attack on a good deal that is taken 
for religion in this and in every age. The modern question 
easily degenerates into the old objection that religion is a cun- 


_ ning device to keep the masses of men contented with an un- 


fair lot. Religion urges that man needs God and that his true 
citizenship is neither in the suburbs nor in the slums, but in 
heaven. Granted. But is not this dope, ‘the opium of the 
masses’? Religion is eye-wash, a gigantic imposture. Just as 
opium deadens a man to cruel realities and feeds him on fan- 
tasies, so this whole business of religion enslaves the masses 
and makes fools of them; it keeps them willing to endure their 
unfair lot here, by drugging them with the vain dream of a 
better lot hereafter. To say that men need God is thus a clever 
piece of sentimentalism, a successful and cruel device for keep- 
ing the common people quiet, while the few, with their tongues 
in their cheeks, enjoy the privileges which it sanctions. 

We ought to notice, I think, that this violent attack on what 
its authors suppose to be religion is not specially modern: it 
is not peculiar to this century nor to Russia. Those who tell 
me bitterly that all this is not an unfair description of much 
that passes for religion are only putting their finger on the 
shams and hypocrisies which may be found in every age in 
this naughty world. There is, for example, the well-known 
story of Voltaire, in the eighteenth century, stopping an 


_atheistic conversation at his dinner-table until his butler 


should have left the room. The guests were rather surprised 
at this delicacy and care on the part of the arch-rationalist of 
the age, until Voltaire explained drily that he had acted thus 
out of concern for his silver! Atheism, you see, may be an 
expensive luxury to share with your serving-man whom fear of 
God keeps honest and true to your interests! But theism is 
plainly being used as an opiate; a form of piety which you 
no longer believe in yourself, but which you exploit in others 
because it has desirable social_effects. This is only another 
way of saying, with a learned professor of ancient history, 


- that ‘aristocracies spring from economic distinctions and 
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fortify themselves by an appeal to religion’. Or, as a cruder 
and pithier statement has it: ae 
Work and pray; 
Live on hay. 
There is pie in the sky, 
When you die. 

Grotesque though much of this criticism obviously is, it 
contains some truth. Religion, like everything else, may be 
corrupted and turned into a caricature of its true self. But real 
religion—what we may call with the New Testament ‘pure 
religion and undefiled’—surely turns the tables upon such 
criticism by repudiating the caricature. What is called religion 
is, for some people, little better than a drug which they use 
as their means of escape from moral realities, their substitute 
for the arduous discipline of finding out what is the truth about 
human life and for doing the will of God. That it can put them 
into.blinkers and keep them woolly-minded and sentimental 


is not to be denied. 


True Religion is always Disinterested 
- But has such a caricature of religion anything in common 
with the serious and urgent quest of the soul for the living 
God? A’really religious man is one who faces up to things and. 
takes them very seriously. He-is desperately in earnest simply 
because he is looking. beyond life and beyond death to the 
eternal world to which he knows he belongs. His religion, like 
all religion, is the appeal of the soul to the ultimate ground of 
existence, where pretences and calculations of self-interest 
can obviously have no place. Here is the supreme way known 
to him and to all men of making sense of the universe; his 
conscience and his deepest intuitions, his sense of ultimate 
reality and peace in God, are an all-sufficient testimony that 
God is the chief end of man. He would no more think of 
turning his back on religion because false impostors masquer- 
ade in its name than he would think of ceasing to love his 
country because, as Dr. Johnson said, patriotism is the last 
refuge of the scoundrel. True religion is always disinterested; 
it has God for its centre, not Man. All things are for the glory 
of God, even my deep need of God which He alone can meet. 
Glory be to God on high. God is the strength of my heart and 
my. portion for ever. er 
But now, to come closer still to our questioners and critics, 
why does the Psalmist write like that? If I may quote some 
words of the Dean of St. Paul’s about another Psalm: ‘I cried 
unto the Lord. Why did I call? Why do men everywhere call? 
Why is it that the human animal alone cannot be content with 
his earthly home and seems infected with this strange nostalgia 
of the Eternal?’ Se 
It may be that someone will say at this point: ‘But I have no 
such feelings. This talk about man’s sense and taste for the 
Infinite leaves me cold. I feel that people who talk thus like 
living in a fog of dreamy speculation, and I cannot take them 
very seriously. I can’t bother about the eternal world because 
this one is all I know anything about, and it contents me and 
keeps me busy. I have my living to get and my children to love 
and educate; I like gardening and doing a bit of carpentry. My 
wife is everything to me; indeed, when you talk this vague 
jargon about the chief end of man, I feel like turning to her and 
saying what Cromwell wrote to his wife before Dunbar, “Thou 
art dearer to me than any creature; let that suffice”. You see, 
I’m content to make the best of things as they are and to leave 
the man who has time and taste for the vague language of philo- 
sophy, “voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone”’. 
To this good humour and robust good sense let me suggest 
that the Universe does present a challenge to us all, whether 
we call ourselves plain men or not. May it not be that the 
gospel itself doesn’t appeal to a lot of people today because it 
answers questions they have forgotten to ask? The real point is 
surely this: Can they ultimately avoid asking them? For, to go 
back to the plain man again, does his life in his garden or in the 
kitchen doing a bit of carpentry, or in the bosom of his fainily, 
give him satisfactions that are complete? Surely his deep and 
simple joy in things as they are points beyond itself in at least 
two ways. ~ 
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First of all, he likes making things, whith means that -he is 
an artist. That creative work with chisel and plane is more than 
a hobby; it is a fine craft giving him deep joys which all artists 
know. But deep down it gives him a strange discontent-too. 
Like all artists he is never satisfied. If he makes a table in deal, 
will he not dream of making another one, stronger, more per- 
fectly joined, more lovely, in oak or walnut? And will he stop 
at faites? Will he ‘not soon hint longingly to his wife about the 
joys of working at a lathe? And when the lathe is set up im the 
garden shed, isn’t it very likely that the fingers of such a man 
will oe be itching to learn to carve the legs of the chair he 
furns? 


The Finite Can Give No Final Joy 


The fact is that our reach exceeds our grasp when we are 
ichly and excitingly alive. The loveliest bit of work you will 
sver do in wood or stone, in oils or words or notes of music, 


~ ¥ vill always leave you thinking wistfully of the table or chair, 


( he picture or poem or symphony which you have not created 
out whose eternal pattern is, as it were, laid up in heaven. Plain 
inen are incorrigible dreamers. They can never get away from 
the ideals which-plague them so disturbingly and delightfully. 
As artists, we all know in some measure that the finite can give 
no final joy; no perfect satisfaction. It cannot be sériously main- 
tained that earthly life gives adequate scope for the develop 
iment of our spiritual capacities. 

| The greatest artists confess this at any rate, and tell you 
that nothing they do is ever finished in the true sense. Burne 
Jones used to say that it was only the van coming to take it 
away that ever finished a picture for him. Leonardo da Vinck 
‘was popularly supposed to have completed his great fresco.of 
ithe Last Supper when he packed up. his brushes and went 
away. But we read that long afterwards he might suddenly, 
“start off from his home, and journey right across the city to. 
give the picture just one touch with the brush. No.work of art 
as ever finished to the satisfaction of the true artist: the crane 
which they left on the. top. of_ the. unfinished. cathedral. at 
‘Cologne, and which is still there I believe, is.a true symbol of 
the fact that our reach exceeds our grasp. and that life at its. 
richest points beyond itself. The carpenter who loves his art is: 
really calling upon the eternal world of truth and beauty just 
when he is telling me. that he is quite content with time and, 
this world. 

No one-will deny, of course, that he finds deep satisfaction 
in his contriving.and thinking, his doings and dreams. Beauty, 
Truth and Goodness do not merely decorate life like the ribbon 
round a chocolate box: they are the chocolates. They are not 
just pretty silver things which confectioners put on an iced 
cake, to be looked at but not eaten: They are the substance: of 
tthe cake rather than its decoration; a condityon of the full life 
‘and no mere ornament. By these things men live! 


Real. Life is Religious Life 


And that i is why they feed us, only to leave us still hungry. 
They whet an appetite which only Bread coming :down from 
Heaven can satisfy. In.a sense then, all our finest activity in this 
world whereon our feet are so firmly planted, is. really a‘prayer. 

Real life is*religious life,.“No one’, ‘said Carlyle, ‘can make a 
‘pair of shoes rightly unless-he do jt in a devout manner.-All 
‘work, properly ‘socalled, is an appeal from. the seen to the un- 
seen, a devout calling upon higher powers’. 
~ But we cannot stop even here. Facts confront she highest 

\ that our plain man knows in a second way: Consider his joy in 
‘his home and in those who are inexpressibly dear to’him; his 
‘noble ambitions for his children, his devotion to his wife 

| realities which call out in him the supreme things in life, like 
‘ove and loyalty, truth and goodness, self-sacrifice: and 
heroism. 

)_ Yes. But does physical Rear share his feelings and vibrate 
in sympathy? Does this world of things and hard facts really 
' care, because he cares? Is it friendly towards his unshakeable 

" belief in love and goodness and truth as the highest things of 
all? Suppose one of the children suddenly develops mastoid 


» and is dead in three days. Suppose cancer slowly drags his wifé 


out of his reach. When we call this the problem of evil (and we 
all have to face it in one way or another) we mean that Nature 
seems to hold on her relentless way, beautiful, terrible, un- 
moved by man’s cries, regardless of his ideals. What do bac: 
» teria or earthquakes or the waves of the Atlantic ‘care for our 


"ideals? It is just here that we sit down stunned, and then ask 
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where our ideals and values come from, if facts ignore and .. 


almost shatter them. We say that God made the world; but did 
He not also make.our sense that Jove is the greatest thing in the 
world, and that being true and doing good are ideals that have 
supreme and unquestioned right over us? Have nature’s facts 


and our values the same ultimate ground in God? 


This was the -question.which the Psalmist asked: ‘He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not.see2” Which means, ‘Do you suppose that if you 
can rise to. the. glory: of love, the God who made you knows 
nothing about it? Can the stream. rise higher than its source? 
If you find the great values.of truth, beauty and goodness so. 
imperious. and: compelling that you cannot but bow in rever- 
ence before them, is it credible that God will leave your faith 
unvindicated? This passing world of things and time does not 
suffice you: your citizenship.is in Heaven’. 


God Comes to Meet Man pe 

It is the unwavering witness of religion that man depends on 
God, now and. always, for the realisation of his destiny. Life as 
we know it is so fine and yet so baffling that when we claim to” 
find our sufficiency in it, we do not really mean what we say: 
our experiences are of such a stuff and quality that they point to. 


an eternal order transcending this order of time and space. The. - - 


very fact that all of us have to die, means that no man can 
ultimately .be another man’s complete: satisfaction. And, 
though it looks. like a hard saying, no woman and no-child can 
supply all our need. Just because we need one another so much, 
we ali need the living God more. We know, when bereavement 
just breaks. our hearts, that He alone is sufficient for the heart 
Who. made it. 

In these two great ways at least, then, ordinary life points 
beyond _ itself. 

But is this all there is to be said, or does the debate go 
further? It does; our need and search for God has another 
deeper aspect, the moral-one. Clever people may be amused’ 
in a superior way at my sense of sin, but I know that it is real 
and not to be conjured away. They may sttuggle to deny the 
reality of sin, arguing irritably that iniquity doesn’t matter or 
that a lot of unnecessary fuss may be-made over it; to bother 
about one’s own sins is morbid; to bother about other people’s 
sins is impertinent. . 

But if I begin minimising sin’s seriousness, I find I do viol- 
ence to my own and all men’s deepest moral judgments. And 
here I need not argue with the plain man, for I can appeal’ to 
him, with confidence. He-often sums himself up: by saying; 
*“There’s no nonsense-about me’, and one of the things he 
means by this downright word is that he has-a conscience, 
knows that there is a difference between right and wrong, and- 
loathes the sophistry which would belittle or deny it. We are all 
plain.people, and we have:all to come to the place where a plain: 
man ‘comes in virtue of his very honesty. The search of a Paul, 
a Luther or a Bunyan for God’s grace in forgiveness is neither 
exceptional nor a-discredited superstition: Conscience tells us 
all that sin is a violation of that universal moral order outside 
of which man has no true good. It is rebellion against God, and 
nothing but God’s grace in redemption can meet:and solve the 
problem it raises. “I have sinned against Heaven’ is ‘what all 
men say when they come to themselves and realise what greed 
or cruelty or pride or lust really mean.-And noes ee can 
do will make the fact other than it is, or undo it,: 

Could my zeal no respite know, 
; Could my tears for ever flow, . - 
aR All for sin would not atone;. .- 

2S Thou must save and ‘Thou alone. 

This j is neither morbid nor foolish; but the testimony. of every 
saved: man and -woman. “The Word that has created the 


heavens and the earth: must wes saa ee Luther, * or it will Ln 


left undone’ 


- And the Christian iolinaads as this: series of talks will go on 


to say in detail, is the religion ‘of experience atid power. It is 


‘the only religion with ‘something: to say-to the man’in the . ~ 
third-class’ carriage’, for it proclaims. that God comes to meet 
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man in all his deep need, not only in the natural order which.is a 


his basis, and in the ‘moral order where he lives with his ideals; 
but also in that new-world‘of forgiveness and power, joy and 
peace, which Christ the Word ‘has opened to us for ever, and 


which is indeed God’s ‘Last Word? to the race: ‘My God 


shall: supply all your. need, according to Se riches in: glory 
by Christ Jesus’. 
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The Isle of Unrest 


“IMAGINE A SMALL “ISLAND about three miles in circumference 
lying like a huge rock, 1,000 ft. high, sloping precipitously 
on ‘all sidés into the sea, with immense clouds of sulphur 
fumes rising out of its centre and hovering above like a 
gigantic. ghostly hand. That is White Island, or to give it its 
native name, Whakari. No vegetation can grow there except a 
little puhutukawa scrub on its south-west slopes. It is just an 
-active, volcano, lying in the Pacific Ocean off the Eastern coast 
of New Zealand, in the Bay of Plenty. 

When I was there, five years.ago, there were only sixteen of 
us altogether on the island, employed in prospecting and mining 
the sulphur of which there are unlimited deposits. It is a fas- 
‘cinating place, and at night when a not infrequent storm rages, 
-with the volcano rumbling and shaking the place, it is the most 
eerie place I think I have ever been in. We lived a very simple 
sort of life there cut off from the outside world except for a 
-small ,wireless transmitting and receiving set. Every morning 
early we would scramble along the rocky slopes and then down 
the precipitous sides, 800-ft. into the bed of the crater where we 
worked, It is intensely hot under foot with, here and there, 
-boiling mud pools and sulphur’ fumes gushing out of cracks 
making it impossible sometimes to see very far ahead of one. 
The ground is in a constant state of tremor, of course, and an 
‘incessant terrifying roar is being made especially by the largest 
blow-hole, which we affectionately referred to as ‘Big Donald’ or 
‘Donald Pye’, after a man of that name who fell down it. This 
blow-hole is the island’s safety valve, for as long as the internal 
pressure can find an exit, one can be reasonably, although not 
absolutely, sure of being all right, except for an occasional 
rocking of the island. What would have happened had Big 
“Donald become blocked up was a point we never dwelt upon. 

At night, after the day’s ‘work, we would scramble up out of 
the crater and back to our camp, amidst the puhutukawa scrub. 

Every month or so a small scow would arrive from the main- 
land and take away the sulphur we ‘had mined. It was a-red- 
letter day for us, this arrival of the scow. It meant fresh meat 


Aerial view of Whakari, or White Island, showing the crater of the volcano from which molten sulphur flows down to the sea ae 
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Microphone Miscellany i 


Some extracts from recent broadcasts 


and vegetables and supplies of canned foods, and, not le 
important, our mail, There were two other things which w 
always brought to us as well—a barrel of beer and a keg of ry 
The night after the departure of the scow was always my 
hectic. 

The crossing from the mainland to White Istand is invariabh J 
very rough, which sometimes delayed the scow bringing our 
fresh stores. On one occasion it was three weeks overdue. We 
had run out of almost everything and for some days had us«@ 
the same tea leaves again and again -until at last it-was quite 
impossible to get any more tea out of them. However, the géa 
in-these parts is teeming with fish-and we had quite a novel way 
of: fishing. Instead of fishing with rod and line, we would row 
out a little way in the dinghy and throw a charge of. gelignite 
into the sea.-The explosion never failed to-kill‘a few fish, mostly 
blue cod and king-fish, which floated to the surface. 


Round our camp there was a colony of curious black birds, 
called mutton birds. Sometimes we ate them if other food was 
scarce but they tasted unpleasantly fishy. These birds, like 
owls, are unable to see in the daytime. They live like rabbits in 
holes in the ground and emerge at nightfall, and until it is 
completely dark, they fly into everything that gets in their way. 
There was a colony of gannets, too, on the island, which are 
‘really amusing, especially during the nesting season. They seem 
a.rather deceitful sort of bird and somewhat intelligent. They 
build scanty nests of seaweed’on the ground, each nest very 
nearly touching the next, hundreds of them all crowded together. 
It was not an uncommon sight to see one of these birds steal 
a piece of his neighbour’s seaweed when his back was turned, 
and, flying a littl way out to sea with it, come back with 
tremendous fluster as though he had had a terrible job getting 
it, and line his own nest with it. 

After I left White Island I went down to the Hawke’s Bay 
district of New Zealand about forty miles from the small 
township of Waipukurau. I was camped with another chap 


a.goed way up country, felling bush on a 5,000-acre sheep- 


station. One day shortly-after my arrival, the owner rode cut 
and handed me a telegram. It was from my father and read 


734 
like this—‘Have authoritative information White Island is 
éxtremely dangerous owing to thermal activity’, As though I 
didn’t know that, after having been shaken -about for «four 
months on the island. However, there is a sequel: to this 
telegram story, Two months after this I was‘in “Auckland when 
I met the Chief Engineer from White Island. It appeared that 
the telegram had been wirelessed across to White Island a 
week after I had left. Now Whité Island is a rather notprious 
place and two liners at séa had picked-up part of this-telegram 
message and had understood it to mean that White Island 
had blown up. So one of them raced towards the island to 
pick up the bodies, or at least any pieces that might be floating 
about, and the other dashed to Auckland and spread the 
terrible news. That evening the Auckland evening papers were 
just going to press with a full and vivid account of the White 
Island disaster, when a reassuring message was received to 


pay. that everything was O.K. and normal. ° 
el & SraNeer EKE 


News Film Censorship 


THE POSITION WITH REGARD to the censorship of News Reels is 
a very difficult one—much more difficult, I think, than you may 
realise, At the present moment all fiction films are classed as ‘A’ 
or ‘U’ films: a ‘U’ certificate means that a film may be shown to 
adults and children alike, and an ‘A’ certificate means that a film 
may not be shown to children under the age of 16 unless 
they are accompanied by a responsible adult. 

Now News Reel films are not subject to censorship certificates 
at.all. The obvious reason for this is that News Reels are a com- 
modity chiefly valuable for the speed with which they are pub- 
lished. A News Reel that is exposed to the automatic delays of 
censorship could lose a considerable part of its value both to the 
public and to the trade. Since the British Board of Censors is a 
body voluntarily appointed by the film trade, it is not unnatural 
that they should hesitate to impose any restrictions that are not 
perfectly necessary on the trade that maintains them. The result 
of this system is the rather odd anomaly that any-News Reel 
may b2 shown in a programme consisting entirely of ‘U’ films; 
that is to say, films passed for universal exhibition to adults and 
children. alike. 

. Obviously these News Reel films represent a very high 
measure of historical value, and irrespective of their treatment 
as news they should be most carefully preserved. On the other 
hand, there have been certain what may be called ‘border-line’ 
incidents in recent News Reels that have aroused a considerable 
measure of. public criticism. Such incidents as the film of the 
assassination of King Alexander, the Morro Castle disaster, 
the Californian lynching last year, and other sensational epi- 
sodes, canicertainly be considered from one point of view news 
scoops of tremendous value, but, on the other hand, there is a 
growing body of public opinion which regards their exhibition 
as dangerous or, at least, lacking in good taste. Whatever may 
be the rights or wrongs of the question, there is certainly a lack 
of logic in the» presert methods of censorship. The position 
becomes eyen more illogical when, as frequently happens, por- 
tions of old News Reels are cut into fiction films, thereby bring- 
ing something which was originally immune from censorship as 
a current event, under the very strong system of the censorship 
- certificate..The point now at issue is obviously not whether 
these films should be photographed at all, but whether they 
should be generally exhibited without the usual restrictions 


imposed on other films. Cask: Se 


Dae g the Depression 


Broadcast on October 26 
IT WAS IN THE LAST WEEK of October, 1929, that the heavy 
selling on Wall Street developed into a panic and the great 
depression began. So the depression has lasted five years and 
now enters the sixth. 

- Well, there have been depressions before which have beck all 
over in eighteen months, and some people are beginning to 
think that this patient would have been out of bed by now if 
he hadn’t been treated by so many doctors. For it is difficult 
to think of any medicine which hasn’t been tried—inflation, 
public works, restriction schemes, cheap loans, free loans, mora- 
toria on loans, fixed prices, maximum prices, minimum prices, 
shorter hours, marketing boards, tariffs, quotas, prohibitions, 
éxchange control—every bottle in the cupboard has been opened. 

.Of course, you can argue that otherwise the patient would 
have been dead, but there is no doubt that a good deal of the 
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dope tried in the past five years is now Rane emptied down — 


the sink. Mr. Roosevelt met the American Bankers’ Association 
last week, and the tone of his speech and the comments upon it 
clearly indicate that many of the experiments made in that 
country will be modified, if not abandoned. ‘I shall be only too 
glad’, said Mr. Roosevelt,~to curtail the activities of public 


“agencies in _Proportion to the taking up of stock by privately 


owned agencies’. That means that Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t con- 
template a permanent system of State planning. . 

Perhaps one of the reasons why so many experiments ‘have 
been tried all over the world during the depression is the belief 
that we are living in a new economic age. If you have a scheme 
for burning coffee or doubling . the price of bread or paying 
people for not raising pigs, start off by declaring that we are 
witnessing thé death of one age and the birth of another. Then 
you can disguise your scheme as a christening present. 

The new age we are supposed to be witnessing is the Machine 
Age, and the great bogey is the machine which is going to 
throw everybody out of work. Twenty thousand men using hand 
machines give way to two thousand hands using semi-automatic 
machines, who give way, in turn, to two hundred men on the 
full automatic machines, and so on. When that happens in the 
case of motor-car bodies it is called a threat, regardless of the 
fact that this is the only way in which poorer people ever get 
motor-cars. 


Fifty years ago the story was told how two men driving a 


railway train did the work of two thousand men driving stage 
coaches and twenty thousand men carrying sedan-chairs; but 
the story was told to school-children, not grown-ups. After all, 
the first man who used a shovel did his mate out of a job. We 
need not imagine a machine which works without any help from 
man. There is one, Every morning the sun comes up and by 
supplying heat and light does thousands of people out of a job, 
as you will notice the next time we have a foggy day. It is a 
wonder that no government has tried to cure the depression 
by keeping the street lamps alight = day and by Brg eee the 
population to keep its blinds down. 

No doubt when King Alfred Sarat the cakes, a depuration of 
local wholesale dealers and grain merchants waited on him to 
congratulate him on his statesmanlike policy of boosting prices 
by creating an artificial shortage. Or, on the other hand, in 
those far-off days, people may not have been so wise as we have 
since become. In their simple ignorance they may have thought 
that an abundance of foodstuffs was, as the authors of 1066 And 
All That would say, ‘a good thing’. 

A.four-volume. book on America’s capacity to produce and 
consume has lately convinced some people there that recovery. 
is not to be obtained by limitation of production, monetary 
manipulation, further reduction of the working week, artificial 
increases of wages, limitation of speculation, or any of the other 
devices of the New Deal. Four volumes lead up to the final 
conclusion that prosperity depends upon honest toil and ex- 
pansion ‘of production. But, you may say, we don’t need four 
learned volumes to tell us that. Well, go on saying it. 

G. L. SCHWaRTZz 


“The “(Debate Continues’ 


Broadcast on October 30 

‘THERE WAS NONE OF the stately ceremony of a State Opening 
of Parliament today. There was no picturesque procession of 
the King and Queen to the House of Lords; no summoning of 
His Majesty’s Faithful Commons by Black Rod to attend His 
Majesty at the Bar of the House of Lords; no Speech from the 
Throne; no reply moved in the House of Commons by Mem- 
bers in Court dress. In July there were several important Bills 
which were not finished—the Incitement to Disaffection Bill 
and the Betting and Lotteries Bill among them. So instead of 
proroguing Parliament and bringing the Session to an end, it 
was merely adjourned, and it started today as if the Members 
had gone home only last night and not three months ago. Next 
month, after the outstanding business has been cleared up, 
Parliament will be prorogued,; and the new Session will be 
opened immediately with all the traditional ceremonial. 

So Parliament is not really beginning a new term—it is 
coming back after a very long half-term holiday. Perhaps I 
ought to apologise for applying the metaphor of a school to the 
Mother of Parliaments: but others have done it before, without 


being arrested by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and I do not know 


any better way of describing the atmosphere of the House today 
than by saying that it was a beginning-of-term atmosphere. 


I don’t want to give the impression that the House was 


or Ds a 


~ taking its duties lightly: on ‘the contrary, 


there was some good hard Parliamentary 
fighting on the Third Reading stage of the 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill, which came 
on after questions. The Liberals moved a 
new clause providing that whenever the 
police, acting under the Bill, search premises 
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for seditious literature which they suspect to 
be there they must be accompanied by two 
respectable persons who will see that fair 
play is done. The clause was supported by 
the Labour Party, and very strongly urged 
on the Government; but the’ Attorney- 
General thought it both unnecessary and 
also unworkable, as private persons, he 
thought, would probably be most unwilling 
to assist at police searches. The House also 
took this view, and the clause was rejected 
by a large majority. Other amendments were 
moved to the Bill, but none of them has, 
so far, been adopted. The Attorney-General 
did, however, intimate that he would propose 
an amendment putting the power of issuing 
a search warrant in the hands of a judge 
instead of into those of two magistrates as in 
the présent draft of the Bill. 

' In the familiar words—‘The Debate con- 
tinues’, But no one, I think, who was present today could fail 
to be struck with the fact that all the speeches from every 
side of the House were chiefly concerned with preserving the 
liberties of the citizen. It is reassuring to know that Liberty 
is stul a matter that excites the House of Commons. 

GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


Centenary of the Old Bailey 


; Broadcast on October 30 

"THURSDAY WILL MARK the passage .of one hundred years in the 
history. of the greatest Criminal Court ofthe British Empire, for 
in 1834 an Act of Parliament was passed which is the foundation 


‘of the present powers of the Central Criminal Court—known 


to the public as the Old Bailey. 

As far back as 1188 the site of the present building fetched 
the magnificent sum of £3 6s. 8d., and the grim and frightful 
prison of Newgate came to birth. Outside its walls, until the 
year 1837, stood a pillory, and, until 1868, public executions 
also took place there where now nothing but the ordinary traffic 
of the City of London grinds past. The present building was 
finished in 1907, at a cost of over £392,000, and though many 
people may not know it by sight, the work which goes on 
inside its walls is of interest to millions. The recent cases of 
Crippen, Seddon, Bywaters and Mrs. Thompson; Hatry, and 
Harris are familiar enough. They were all thrashed out here. 
The Courts within which they took place, with their new- 
fangled electric lighting and modern ventilating system, form 
an amazing contrast to the flickering candles and pestilential 
obscurity of the old buildings where, in their time, other grim 
tragedies were continually played out. . 

The buildings are new—but certain picturesque links with 
the past still survive. Little posies of flowers are still presented 
to the Judges, and the floor of the Bench and the rail of the 


- Dock are still strewn with sweet herbs (they used to be supposed 


to keep away gaol-fever). The Judges still sit in their grey wigs 
and scarlet and black robes, and there is still the Black Cap to 
be worn while sentence of death is passing. These details do 
much to remind the Bench, the Bar, and the Public of the 
great tradition which lies behind them, for Thursday’s Centen- 
ary draws attention to the enlightenment which has at last 
lifted the judgment and punishment of crime in this country 
to the honourable position it holds in the eyes of the world. The 
days of merciless sentences for trifling offences are long passed. 
The hectoring and bullying of witnesses is no longer tolerated, 
and nowadays the possibility of making a good citizen out of 
the hardened or pitiful person in the Dock is never out of the 
minds of those who administer the law. 

In 1834 ‘All hope abandon ye who enter here’ must have 
seemed written up outside those old Courts. Reforms were des- 
perately needed, They have come, and it can never be forgotten 
that they represent the determination of certain men and women 


& _ who fought ceaselessly for humanity and common-sense.: ‘Today 


The old Sessions’ House in the Old Bailey in 1750 


From ‘Old and New Londow 


many wretched people pace the floors of the Old Bailey—some 
to pass out to death and many to long sentences—but they all 
may now feel that they will be dealt with by a kind, even though 
stern, system, 

A LONDON BARRISTER 


Your ‘New Lawn 


I EXPECT THERE ARE several of you who have made a new lawn 
during the last month or two, by sowing seeds, and no doubt 
some of you are feeling rather proud of it by this time: the sced 
has germinated well, it has come up nicely and is beautifully 
green, and in fact begins to look really like a lawn. Now what 
are the next steps to be taken? You will naturally want to do the 
right thing, and step by step prepare the way for a first-class 
permanent lawn: You may be wondering whether to cut it at 
this stage, or whether to defer the cutting, and give it a good 
tolling instead. Let me deal with rolling first. Frost may 
presently loosen the soil, and cause the grass to lose its firm 
root anchorage. You should watch for this, and run a light 
roller over it occasionally. Never use a heavy roller on a new 
lawn when the grass is very wet or when frost is about, but a 
light rolling when the grass is dry will do it good. 

Owing to the exceptional weather this year, there-is still a 
large store of warmth in the soil, and the grass will continue td 
grow well for some time yet, which brings us to the question 
of cutting. Remember that the grass is very young, and has 
a lot of leaf in proportion to root. Hard cutting will give it a 
severe check, and at this stage you may entirely ruin your nice 
new growth by faulty cutting. It is true that the grass must be 
cut, or the coarser. kinds’ will flop’ over and choke the finer 
species. A scythe is the best tool for the first cut, but I suppose 
very few of you possess such a thing, and even if you did, I 
question whether you would find it an easy tool to handle. 
A scythe in unskilled hands does all sorts of funny tricks, it is 
just as easy to dig it into the ground, or cut the to€of your boot 
off as it is to mow the grass. But if you can get a man skilled in 
the use of a scythe to do the first cutting for you, so much the 
better: if you can’t, it is better to clip it with shears, or even to 
use a bagging hook, but don’t use the machine if you can help 
it, for at this stage the grass is all leaf and has a very small 
root system in comparison, and with such a poor anchorage the 
machine would pull the grass plants up. Sometimes, especially 
during a mild spell in winter time, the grass grows quite fast 
and it’s better-to cut it; not too close, of course, and needless to 
say, it should never be cut when it’s soaking wet, or covered 
with frost. I’m not suggesting that a lawn should be regularly 
mown during the winter; it may not be necessary at all, but you 
must remember that a lawn is made up of several different kinds 
of grasses, some much stronger than others, and during mild 
spells the strong varieties sometimes grow and completely 
smother the finer species, unless they are kept in check by an 


occasional cutting. 
A. E, Burcess 
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' IFTY years ago a Fieichan wrote a i book proving that 
~, there were a limited number of possible plots and that 
all apparent novelties were really mere variations on old - 
~~ themes,but the way of handling situations which today finds 
"favour i is actually hampered by a plot. The old formula for a play 
Rca was: Act I., Preparation (we are introduced-to the characters and 
Aes their circumstances); Act IT., the crisis or complication, which 
worked out for allint terms of. happiness « or misery, comedy or- 
tragedy, as. the triumph or defeat of virtue or love. Whether the 
actual play. was confined to three acts or spread over five, that 
eevee to be the framework of every good play. ; 

‘But when these plays are revived they ‘are apt to strike a 
modern audience as slow. I don’t mean as uninteresting: but. 
literally s/ow: slow in conveying hints of what is tocome; slowin 
stating elearly and. -explicitly what might have been taken for. 
granted. Something has happened to us, We have become, not - 


ago, but quicker i in the uptake. In drama we now love a vivacious 

velocity. And, for this reason, : one of the new plays sure to give, 

_ pleasure is “Theatre Royal’. Both the authors of this play are 

Americans: Edna Ferber is the author of that admirable book 

Show Boat, which was also successfully dramatised. One im- 

portant point at which the American stage differs from ours is 

tempo; their pace-is ‘double ours. (Of course I am only speaking. 
_ Of the tip-top American play of the moment, not of such deep | 

plays as Eugene O’Neill’s ‘Strange Interlude’.) Recall the rattle 
and flash with which ‘Broadway,’ for example, dashed to its 
___ terminus.’ Now, an English audience was once content to rumi- 
; nate receptively while the playwright: was preparing: his situa- 
tions. It used to be even an added pleasure for connoisseurs to be 
able to. observe the dramatist doing this, digging with delibera- 
tion the dry trench down which the water of emotion was event-. 
ually to flow. But the modern. temperament hates preparation. 
Of course,*there must be some preparation or incidents won’t 
hold together, but what is necessary must be conveyed in hints 
and flashes; by a casual word dropped in general chatter, by a 
_ gesture, while the spectator’ 's eye is fixed on something else. No 
more preparation is‘allowed; it would be boring. The quality of 
attention demanded of the modern audience, therefore, resembles 
_ that ofa ‘motor-driver who, while swerving past a van, reads the 
‘seman on a sign-post as it whisks behind him. When I compare 
_ these methods with the old leisurely ways of telling a story on 
the stage, lam reminded of that pathetic figure, in ‘The Hunting 
of the Snark’, the Baker, who, by the by, did have some vital 
"information to impart. He began you remember, - : ; 


ae 


ind 


/ 6 “My father and mother were honest, though POM, ake? meee 
ae “Skip” all. that’, cried the Bellman in haste, ~ ta 
‘If it. once ‘becomes dark, there’s no chance of a Se Sits 

_ We have hardly a minute to waste’. . 


"Then the Baker tried again: 


_« * SA dear uncle of mine (after whom. I was. named) 
Remarked when I bade him farewell 
‘Oh, skip your dear uncle’, the Bellman exclaimed 
M4 ~ As he angrily tinkled his bell. oa 


At. a tip-top. American play I hear cperpenaliye the fouae: 
tinkle of . that. bell... . Though I have. myself a -ruminating, 
ra mind, I find I-too am often exhilarated by. this speeding. 
x up. ‘It certainly. makes me impatient afterwards of being. 
compelled _ to follow the slow if masterly development of a 
na situation | all-too-clear. The movie-habit has certainly: quickened - 
tr. the: rapidity of public attention, though. we orientals must still. 

strike. American playwrights as . distinctly slow. _ Nevertheless, 
we. are hurrying up. Mr. Noel Coward’s methods were pretty, 


rh + Ht by es toh eee 


es the producer of this play, and-in ‘Theatre Royal’ you have a 
fine, example of the. new. rapid. informal, technique. No one - 
who, has seen ate can. “fail to. have been struck. by. the, _way. the - 
rattles along. Yet there is no plot. You can’t call ‘a. plot’ a - 
doubt whether a preposterous young. male movie-star is going 
: to get a passport to Europe | or not, nor, for that matter, whether 
iwo actresses, a mother and daughter, are going to prefer 
domestic happiness to their stage-careers. Yet these slight 
; _ elements of suspense are sufficient to carry a series of animated 


- Speeding Up 


By DESMOND MacCARTHY a ke 


off stage as well as on, they dramatise their emotions. Their 


‘ heightened and intensified by their dramatic temperaments, and 


ee hay of their practical affairs. - 


wiser nor more. intelligent than we were twenty or ‘thirty years” : 


Olivier unites: the agility of a Fairbanks with the tempestuous. 


the mad English ‘milord who used to indulge his ‘immunity | 
risk i in ‘Private Lives’—and we liked them. Mr. Noel Coward - from criticism and defiance of expense to the amazement of all - 


-. these.Cayendishes, though they may dream ‘of retirement, want ¥ 


j i 
marcos hea 4 ‘ace 


the Drama 


“i 
re 


scenes com Pataligeite oa emuigalite which is the reverse of 
quietly domestic. We are watching in ‘Theatre Royal’ the 7 
behaviour of young and old who for three generations - have - 
been actors and actresses; they are all human beings to whom - 
the atmosphere of the theatre is the breath of life. Consequently, 4 
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family rows, their devotion to each other, their behaviour, are 


ar ot mat 
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to a pitch which throws their lives into continual exhilarating — 
confusion. We watch them making the most of any parts 
which life has cast for them at the moment and puma! 


a Seed 
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. There is delicious fun in the way they iace up their cues 
‘at home, their exits and entrances as though they were actually 
on the stage. ‘However genuinely the Cavendishes may be, 
worried. or-delighted, relieved or agonised, they are acting all 
the time. To the Cavendish family (the scene by the by is Aaid. 
in New York) ‘all the world’s a stage’ in a more literal sense 


s] 


than Shakespeare had in mind. For ‘them everything turns on ee 
the rise of the curtain at such and such an hour—and the business. + 
of living must between whiles be got through as best as may. be. - 
Living is very good practice, too, for _acting! They scream, “ay a 
they muddle, they agonise, they quarrel, ‘they marry, they-won’t — 


marry, they break appointments, promises—break everything 

except faith with their profession. Their telephone is always - 
ringing; they earn thousands of. dollars but have to borrow ~ a 
continually; they have no time to eat; they have plenty, of fun, a. 
but they must, be on. the .spot-at a certain hour and. give good a}. 
performances. Imagine the zest with which the cast at the Lyric 
fling themselves into impersonating the -Cavendishes! . Since 
there are three generations of _ Cavendishes, of course their. 
respective views of what is good | ‘acting differ. ‘considerably. oe. 
There is one amusing climax in which’ Julie, the- spirited” Miss_ - = 
Madge Titheradge, shouts to her mother. and: ‘brother, ‘ 


Heaven’s sake stop. telling each. other how good - = ares If: it ae +9 
a t 

family, the great anny Cavendish, has: scaniealhe stiffer des = i 
than her children and grandchildren of efficient acting. and _ 
the player’s life. She admires her children and she has EY ae fe 
special tenderness for her fantastic grandson who has deserted H2x% 
legitimate drama for ‘the pictures’. ‘Fanny is most happily’cast: Be 
every playgoer knows that- on our stage today ‘Miss Marie cost br 
Tempest is one of the few actresses master of the old delicate ~ << e 
sure technique of other days. One’ can imagine the zest and eT 
- sympathy with which she undertook this part. Although Fanny coe 3 
Cavendish is a point of rest in the gesticulating, exuberant. _ oD 


scene before us, every nod of her small proud head,everysharp 
intonation of her pleasant bird-like voice, every moment of 
her passage across the stage, is expressive’ of that old technique— > 
and therefore also of the part she is impersonating. Mr. Noel | 
Coward, the producer, could not have found a more perfect. 
embodiment of devotion to the actor’s craft, and that is the theme 
of this amusing Play. Look out for that moment when Fanny ~ 
Cavendish, who is determined to go again on tour in spite of 


illness and advancing years, suddenly finds that her strength has. ‘2 3 
been exhausted by one of the family scenes, and, actress still, even iS 
while. fainting, makes the most of her collapse to get her way ae 
“about the point in dispute. The extravagantly temperamental = 


Anthony» Cavendish is- also. perfectly cast. Mr. Laurence > 


exuberance of the imaginary film hero. His is an aang, = a 
performance. wns ad ign hate 
~It occurred to me afterwards that the ‘modern counterpart of 


Europe is to. be found today perhaps in the world of movie ‘stars; 
_ The same bottomless-pocket and recklessness about money, 1 the “= S k 
same impulse | to indulge fantasy, ‘the same power of ‘rousing — 
~ gaping. public enthusiasms. But the point of the. play is that 7 


to marry. and enjoy at last a little peace, cannot give up. the — 
life they were born to. No, not until death « comes (as it ‘did to 
Fanny) and stops the bright, kindly, generous, but pene 
ridiculous tumult of their lives. 
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Ballet from Behind the Footlights 


By LYDIA LOPOKOVA > 


The broadcast of Madame Lopokova’s reminiscences was interspersed with passages from the ballets she mentioned, pla yed 
by the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra 


HAKESPEARE once said—it is in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ 

— When you do dance I wish you a wave of the sea, 

that you might ever do nothing but that’. This, perhaps, 

is how you feel about the ballet as you see it from your 
seat in the theatre. But how do I see it?—from the other side 
of the footlights. Hard training and controlled temperament, 
physical exhaustion and endless work. For me it began at the 
Imperial Ballet School in St. Petersburg when I was eight 
years old. In our brown practice frocks, young, nervous, but 
very eager, holding on to the wall bars and repeating what 
might seem -meaningless movements to the notes of an 
old piano. First position! Third position! Circle, point, 
return, circle, point, return. For a year we do nothing but 
simple exercises. Like little nuns we are guarded by a governess, 
and must not wink at the youhg gentlemen on the boys’ side 
of the school: 
after all we are 
Imperial pro- 
perty. We 
are counted 
before every 
meal; indeed 
we are count- 
ed- several 
times a day. 
When we go 
to the theatre 
we travel in 
large black 
coaches with 
the blinds 
drawn. 


And so it 

-~ goes on until 
the day comes 
when we cast 
aside the 
brown dress 
for the pink, 
which was the 
outward re- 
ward of the 
litsle girls’ pro- 
gress, and at 
last the white 
dress, which 
meant that we were almost started into our careers, when 
we could exchange the tinkle of the piano for the glory of the 
full orchestra in such a work as Tchaikovsky’s ‘Casse-Noisette’. 


Lydia Lopokova, just out of the school at the 
Marinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg 


When I was nine years old I played before the Czar the part . 


of Clara, the little girl who is given the nut-cracker at the 
Christmas party, and steals down 
after all the guests have gone home 
to discover her nut-cracker in a. 
desperate fight with the king of the 
rats. Her nut-cracker is the con- 
queror, when he turns into a 
prince and carries her away to the 
Home of Sweets in Fairyland: You 
remember the dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairy. How nervous I was 
to remember my steps—before me 
the Opera House full of light, 
and the orders and jewels of the 
audience: I never even saw or danced © 
the Casse-Noisette Ballet again un- 
‘til it was revived this year at Sadler’s © 
Wells. But the notés of the music ~ 
brought back the steps to me, and 
I was able to rehearse the little girl 
who is now playing it in London. 


One of the greatest figures I remember, though he was very 
old and I was very young, was Petipa, the maitre de ballet, 
who went to St. Petersburg nearly 100 years ago, and 
staged the classical ballets. He was still, in his old age, the 
great master of the stage when I was at the Imperial School. 
But my school days came at the moment of transition from the 
Petipa ballets designed for the Court of the Imperial family 


A group of senior pupils at the Imperial School in 1902 
From ‘Theatre Stree?’ by Tamara Karsavina (Heinemann) 


and the romantic ballet of Fokine which gave Diaghileff his 
chance to bring the ballet to Western Europe. While he 
was still under the full influence of the older tradition Fokine 
staged the Polovtsian dances in the opera ‘Prince Igor’. That 
was the new Russian Ballet. The wild music and strange 
shouts of the chorus while the Tartar warriors with their bows 
and arrows leapt into the air before they finally made the 
maidens their captives. In later days with Diaghileff I danced 
many times the part of the Polovtsian maiden. Chaliapin at 
the height of his powers as Khanchak was a tremendous figure 
in ‘Prince Igor’. I shall not forget the first time I saw Chaliapin. 
I was only eight: The first day I was at school I was called 
to the black-board by my governess. ‘Tonight’, she said, ‘you 
must be ready to come in the carriage to go on the stage of 
the Marinsky as one of the crowd in the opera’. I was taken 
in the great closed carriage in which we used to rumble over 
the stones of St. Petersburg. I was shown into a very big 
dressing room, had my checks rouged and a long woollen frock 
put over me, and taken by the hand on to the stage. It was all 
very dark. Theré I saw a terrible monster with red legs and 
great horns, who was doing a sort of m-a-a-a, m-a-a-a, M-a-a-a, 
in a bass voice. It was Chaliapin as Mephistopheles in ‘Faust’, 


Cne of Degas’ drawings of behind the scenes at the ballet 


From ‘Degas’; by Julius Mcier-Gracfe (Piper, Munich) 
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but I thought it was really the devil—and fainted. This was 
how they used to accustom us little ones to the brilliance and 
spaces of the stage. _ 

I remember one day at the school we were rehearsing when 
the door opened and in came a tall statuesque woman in a 
long white Grecian robe with her hair in a fillet. It was Isadora 
Duncan. Later we saw her and her little troupe dance, and it 
opened a new world to us to see their wavy, flowing, rhythmical 
movements. Certainly Fokine got great inspiration from 
Isadora, while we girls were exchanging chocolates and kisses 
with the girls of her little troupe. You now regard ‘Sylphides’ 
as a perfect example of the pure classical dance, but it is really 
nothing of the kind. A little more than 25 years ago ‘Sylphides’ 
marked one of the greatest revolutions in the art of the ballet, 
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as remote from the precisions of Petipa as Massine’s staccato 
dances today may seem to you to be from the flowing lines 
of ‘Sylphides’. 

The Imperial Ballet of St. Petersburg passed with the _ 
Revolution, but the new government of Russia has still pre- 
served much. The old school goes on in Theatre Street, not 
much changed except that it is now a day school. I revisited 
it last year. It still stands for something traditional in Russia, 
which has not disappeared. My own brother is one of the — 
principal teachers. The new ballet comes, but the old ballet 
does not go. It is natural to love the old ballets on which 1 
was brought up and to love just as much Massine’s great 
symphonies of the last two years, ‘Présages’ and ‘Choreartium’, 
their direct offspring though so different. 


— 


“Points from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER 7s able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives 

Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 

their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 
Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


Libraries and Charlatans 


Your leading article under the heading ‘Libraries and Char- 
latans’ raises an issue of which I think it is generally true to say 
librarians in this country are acutely conscious. It is undeniable 
that the problem of intelligent and economic book-selection was 
never more difficult than it is today, and if the librarian himself, 
familiar with the bibliographical tools of his trade, must confess 
to a frequent feeling of bewilderment, how much more bewilder- 
ing is the position of the reader looking for signposts in the maze 
of some 15,000 new publications annually. 

The problem is twofold. The first requirement is authorita- 

tive guidance for those responsible for book purchase: the 
second is an effective transference of that guidance to the reader. 
With regard to the first and more pressing problem, I have come, 
like many others, to form the opinion that the most rancid red- 
herring in the path of the book-selector is the book column, now 
a stock feature of every national and provincial daily newspaper. 
When books were precious commodities to be assessed calmly 
and sincerely, selection was a relatively easy matter: but when 
the daily newspaper realised the possibilities of exploiting books 
as ‘news’, and that publishers were furthermore.willing to pay 
handsome advertisement fees, we witnessed the birth of a new 
phenomenon in literary criticism, ‘book-ballyhoo’. When the 
vitally important business of criticising new books degenerated 
into a subject for flamboyant and competitive publicity, both 
objective and subjective, the worried selector of books gave a 
sigh of disillusionment and concentrated his attention on 
mediums with a reputation for critical integrity. One wishes that 
publishers would realise how much the irresponsible criticism of 
the penny papers to which they send advertisements and review 
copies, is ignored by those who select books for libraries. 
’ One can count on the fingers of one hand, critical periodicals 
upon which one may rely for sincere and intelligent general 
criticism. In specialist fields there are, of course, the reliable 
specialist journals, such as Nature for criticism of scientific 
books, the Studio for criticism of books on art, and so on. Of 
the admittedly commercial Book Societies, Book Guilds, Book of 
the Month Clubs, etc., it may be said that on the whole they are 
harmless institutions, and that the few books which they ‘select’ 
are generally perfectly readable. They do not pretend to be the 
last word in critical authority, and so long as it is realised that 
their ‘selections’ are not oracular pronouncements, I cannot see 
the justification of the attacks to which bodies of this kind have 
been subjected in the past. 

But there is still a /acuna for regular guidance from an 
authoritative body whose motives and qualifications are above 
reproach or suspicion. There are, shall we say, a minimum 
of fifty books published each year of abiding value, which 
should form part of the literary legacy each library should be- 
queath to the posterity to whom our moral obligation is no less 
than our indebtedness to our forefathers. It seems to me that 
there is one body which possesses the desiderata above-men- 
tioned, I refer to the British Library Association, of whose ex- 
cellent and unobtrusive work the public. hears little, save on the 
occasion of its annual conference. There appears to be a growing 
feeling that professional libraries should look to the Association 
lor this necessary guidance in book-selection, and action would, 


_ Consequently when the moon is full-the spawning herrings 


_ protected light to the bottom of the ship; and. that we can 


I feel certain, receive a cordial welcome throughout the country. 
The ‘junior’ section of the Association, the Library Assistants” 
Association, has recently issued the first experimental number of 
a bulletin of this kind, which may possibly inspire early and 
similar action by the major body. 

In conclusion, may I say that ‘sign-posting’ the library for 
readers is a matter which rests entirely with the individual 
librarian. Ephemeral and permanently valuable literature need 
not necessarily stand together on the shelves. In the library of 
which I am librarian, new books are placed either in the per- 
manent library, or in ‘H’ Section. The latter section is reserved 
for books of temporary value—popular biography, memoirs, 
sensational travel books, etc. Books in this section are disposed 
of when their recreative virtues are exhausted, and are not per- 
mitted to confuse the student by being shelved with authorita- 
tive studies of the same subject. 

Literary and Philosophical Society 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


M. C. POTTINGER 
Librarian 


Moonstruck Herrings 


With sorne diffidence I answer Dr. Russell’s queries regarding 
moonstruck herrings. My diffidence is because I do not pretend 
to know as much as Dr. Russell on this subject. My reason 
for answering his questions is because the answers may be of 
some economic value to sea fishermen. 

During five years of service in the Red Sea, I had opportuni-. 
ties.to observe the habits of sea fishes. It seems ‘that all shoal 
fish and their preying fish are greatly influenced by the waxing 
and waning of the moon. Fish habits change as the fish grow 
to spawning maturity: During waning moon periods the shoal 
(of herring type) rests at night in the lower depths and so 
avoids the night chill of the upper waters. All shoal fish-sleep for 
brief periods of the night. To the fish that are mature and ready to 
spawn, food is more important than sleep. These fish rely more 
on sense of smell than sense of sight for food searching. 
I find that such fish cannot see more than nine feet and I 
submit they could not reach their feeding grounds with such 
promptitude, if they were relying only on such limited sight 
range. 

So at night we have the herring shoal retreating to the depths, 
with the young fish seeking rest for their growing bodies, 
while the more mature fish are still ranging for their food with 
that wonderful sense of smell that a fish possesses. The elders 
are ranging and the youngsters are sheltering in the depths in 
the shadows of rocks and of seaweed. Now these small fish y 
have their enemies, shark and barracouta. The enemies are 4 
active as soon as the moon is waxing and specially so at full ss 
moon periods. So the active spawning fish are rendered the more er 
active and are also forced to the upper surfaces of the sea. - 
appear to act as if moonstruck. ; 

The practical value of these observations may be: that a 
trawler will probably increase her catch if she fits a glass- 


probably find a scent that will attract the herrings that are — 3 
ranging for food, searching mainly by smell during night and day. 
Enstone — C. CRAUFURD 
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ord for ‘Hike’ 

Perhaps the most maligned expression in the English language 
is the word ‘hike’, Both those who are generally known as 
‘hikers’,.and those who are ignorant of the joys of the open road, 
abhor the word, and yet use it for want of a better. People have, 
therefore, to admit that in this respect the English language is 
lacking. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has lamented the fact in his fore- 
word to the Handbook of An Oige (the Irish Youth Hostel 
Association), and Viscount Charlemont has also humorously 
deplored the objectionable word in his preface to the Handbook 
of the Y. H. A. of Northern Ireland. 

It has occurred to me that we should follow the example of 
Spenser and Shakespeare and Milton and coin a word of our 
own, or adopt a disused one. Surely out of all the possible 
permutations of letters in the English language a beautiful and 
adequate expression could be found! 

We are, therefore, organising a competition with this end in 
view. All that has to be done is to make or find a word for 
‘walking about the country with a rucksack’. The prize for the 
best-word is half-a-guinea and the blessings of thousands of 
‘hikers’. Competitors should write their word, and their name 
and address, on a postcard, and send it to me before December 1, 


-1934. There is no entrance fee. In the event of a word sent in by 


more than one person being chosen, the prize will be given for 
the first received. The decision of my Committee will be final, 
and the result will be announced in this paper on Wednesday, 
December 19. 
_501 Lisburn Road 
Belfast 


Witrrip M. Capper 
Honorary Secretary, Y. H. A. N. I. 


Women in Germany Today 
Your correspondent Miss C. F. N. Mackay is, I think, un- 
necessarily angry with me. There is, I still think, a sort of justice 
in the idea that double-earners should be discouraged in a 
country with 9,000,000 unemployed—the number Germany 
had in 1933. It may be a wrongheaded idea, a stupid idea, even 
a pernicious idea—but yet I can see there is a rough justice in it. 
It is only fair to myself to point out that I indicated two 
important failings in the scheme: (1) that generally married 
women do not work unless they have to, and therefore that to 
turn them out of work may reduce the standard of living un- 
bearably low; and (2) that such a scheme is merely a stop-gap 
and can do nothing to cure unemployment. But still, given a 
situation in which an employer must decide whether he should 
give a job to A, the wife of a man who has a job, or to B, 
an unemployed married man with four children, I do not think 
it absurd to say there is an idea of justice in the mind of the Nazi 
who gives the job to B, and tries to get even unmarried women 
off the labour market by tempting them into marriage. 
- New College, Oxford R. H. S. CRossMAN 


With the present all-too-prevalent tendency to depress the 
economic position of married women, it is deplorable to find 
your contributor, R.H.S. Crossman. in his article ‘Earning the 
Right to Work in Germany’, in your issue of the October 17, 
describing as ‘justice’ the Nazi policy of throwing married 
women out of employment in order to give their jobs to men. 
The numbers of unemployed remain, under this manceuvre, the 
same; merely the incidence is changed. There is something 
peculiarly callous about his complacent note that, although not 
many women would be working (for pay) unless the husband’s 
wages were so small that they were ‘compelled’ to make up those 
earnings by a little extra something, ‘now she is forbidden to do 
this’. Presumably the slow starvation of the family is preferable. 
What an achievement towards the solution of the unemployment 


E. M. WHITE 


[This is one of many letters we have received expressing a similar 
view on this subject—Epiror, THE LISTENER] 


Questions to Sir James Jeans 


_ May I.add.another question to those already asked? Is not-the 


supposition that ‘possibly life may never appear again in the 
whole universe’ so far-fetched as to be unbelievable? Are we to 
that the whole end and aim of the universe was to 


suppose 
produce, on this pettifogging earth of ours, a race of beings of 


ae such moral elevation that they have only recently been engaged 
in mutual slaughter, leaving ten millions of dead and many 


more millions hopelessly injured for life? If I could not believe 
‘that there are in the universe many distant planets supporting 
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beings not only equal to us but vastly our moral superiors, 
do not know how I should maintain reverence for the Power 
which created the universe and has already brought about even 
on this earth so many marvels that make life here delightful to 
all really intelligent beings. Surely Sir James must admit that 
his supposition rests on one theory only—and that, too, a 
theory by no means accepted by the majority of living astro 
nomers. 

Woodford GEORGE EASTGATE 
Sir James Jeans explains that the ozone layer in the atmosphere 
cuts off ultra-violet rays and limits our vision on that end of 
the spectrum. Will he kindly tell us what has limited the devel- 
opment of our vision at the infra-red end? 

Kilve AGNES FRY ~ 
Sir James Jeans is quite correct when he says that the atmo- 
sphere weighs the same as a lake of mercury thirty inches deep. 
If the existing atmosphere could in some way be removed and 
replaced by mercury to a depth of thirty inches, the pressure 
would be the same as that due to the atmosphere. If the pressure 
is the same, then the weight also is, since pressure is force (or 
weight) per unit area, and the area of the earth’s surface is the 
same in both cases. Also if the temperature of the atmosphere 
were reduced sufficiently to freeze it, the weight would again 
be the same, since freezing cannot alter weight although it may 
effect a considerable change of volume. 


Cambridge H. T. Heywoop 


. Peace Through Imperial Isolation? 


Lord Beaverbrook says: “Treaties only remain valid so long as 
the circumstances in which they were made remain the same’. 
Does this statement mean the same as calling a treaty ‘a scrap 
of paper’? 

Croydon ARTHUR L. LEAN 
Supporting his statement, “There are no commitments which 
the British people cannot bring to an end . . . honourably’, 
Lord Beaverbrook tore the treaty of Locarno into fragments. 
But what of our other pledges? Is the Kellogg Pact another 
inconsequential scrap of paper? Can we honourably withdraw 
our support from the Court of the Hague? 

The second objection which Lord Beaverbrook disposed of 
too easily was the risk of isolation, the danger of attack. This 
he stated to be an absurd consideration because, having failed 
to arrive at European unity, the nations likely to be our aggres- 
sors could never achieve world unity. But is it necessary for all 
the nations to decide on united attack of solitary Britain, before 
we cease to lie easy abed? Is it not possible for one nation to 
become dominant and alone provide a danger to our peace? 
May I assist Lord Beaverbrook in his search for objections to 
splendid isolation: (1) Britain is too vulnerable to attack from 
the air. The advantage is with the aggressor in aerial warfare. 
We dare not have a neighbour state equipped with planes 
which might, without warning, deal us a devastating blow. 
Military aircraft must be abolished and civil aircraft inter- 
nationalised. (2) Splendid isolation means the maintenance of 
the competitive system of armaments. At present, wars past 
and future cost us over ten shillings in every pound of taxation. 
This is money wasted. Education, health, industry all need 
these millions. They must be saved by international agreement 
to disarm. (3) There is only one ultimate state—world friend- 
ship. Splendid isolation is a retrograde step leading us further 
away from this goal. It will never free us from international 
distrust and the probability of war. We do not want to be 
prepared for war—we want to be rid of it, to go forward to the 
liberty of international friendship. 


~ Manchester A. T. STONE 


Care of the Mentally Unfit 


<The Royal Commission composed of eminent men, aiter 


long: and» careful deliberation, came to the conclusion that ‘an 


entirely new Lunacy Code’ was called for. Mr. Pasmore appears 
to be-singularly lacking in the knowledge that there is a vast 
difference between physical and mental affections and that, 
while treatment of mental illness should follow the lines of the 
treatment of physical illness, nothing could be more harmful 
to cases of early mental affections than that these patients should 
be herded with chronic incurable lunatics. He also confuses 
early mental affections with ‘mental defectives’ when he mis- 
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- defectives are abana from birth or early childhood, whereas 
early mental cases are to be a aka in persons previously normal, 
often brilliant. 
_ * Yeu have summed up the peGon admirably i in an editorial 


quotes: my ent g to early ental cases. ‘Maital 


in THE LISTENER ‘of October 10: ‘The practice of easy cer- 
tification, however it is wrapped up, and whatever natural 
excuses accompany it, is a survival from the old and bad tra- 
dition.from which asylums ... are not yet free’. 
London, W .G:r FRANCIS J. WHITE 
= Secretary, National Society for Lunacy Law Reform 


I notice that your readers are now showing through your col- 
umns their interest in the Lunacy Laws. I have not read Mr. 
‘Frank White’s letter, but that of Mr. Pasmore is of some interest. 
The spending of more money on research in the treatment of 
mental disease will get us nowhere. During the past forty years 
many private groups outside of the medical profession have. 


_ made a close study of mental treatment. All that is needed is for 


the medical profession to admit their complete incompetence, 
and to allow others full scope to apply more advanced methods. 
The fact that a lunatic asylum is now called a mental home has | 
neither altered the construction of the buildings themselves, nor 
the methods and practices employed therein. The Board of. 
Control have done tremendous work during the last ten years to » 
improve lunatic asylums, but it is impossible to have ‘honest’ 
Government officials in every ward in every asylum in the 
country, and so it is impossible for the Government, even if they 
wanted to, to know what actually goes on, unless, of course, they 
will listen to, and believe the word of, respectable citizens who 
through no fault of their own have been certified or detained. 

. There is a definite stigma on a person who has been in an 
asylum, and it is actually far worse than that of a man who has - 
been tried by his peers, found guilty of some anti-social offence, 


and convicted to a term of imprisonment. In the past, England - 


has always stood among the nations as the upholder of freedom 


and justice, but why the personal property of a man who has © 


been mentally ill—and later discharged as being completely re- 
covered, and who has been informed that he is a free agent— 
should be sold by another of the lunacy departments, known as 
the Administrative Department of the Law Courts of Justice, is 
beyond comprehension. 

_ Kensington REGINALD G. Mason 


Speeches that Never Happened 


It seems to me to be deplorable that the second of the ‘Speeches 


that Never Happened’ was in fact allowed to happen, and 
even more distressing that it should have been printed in THE 


_LIsTENER, which has so steadily and consistently worked for 
__ the better understanding of modern art. 


Is it possible to pretend that the ‘speech’ was written in any 
spirit of humour, or to deny that here is real and bitter feeling, 
barely disguised? Are we to believe that your readers are 


amused by the suggestion that Cézanne, Seurat and Van Gogh 


are notoriety-hunters of the basest type? It should hardly ‘be 
necessary\to point out in your pages that these painters neither 
attempted to appeal to any public, nor did they make any 
appreciable amount of money out of their pictures. The rest of 
this tissue of misstatements is as demonstrably false as the 
Latin with which it begins, unless, indeed, this is a clue to some 
subtlety of humour that I have missed. 
Chelsea School of Art c HLS. WILLIAMSON 

poverty in Plenty zat 

Both Mr. H. D. Henderson and Mr. J. A. “Hobson in their 
broadcasts were at pains to show that the notion that there is 
an inherent shortage of purchasing power in the money system 


a is wrong. If there is no inherent shortage of purchasing power, 
_ how explain the fact that productive activity and the rate of 


injection of ‘new’ money are invariably in proportion? An excess 
of loans over repayment of loans must be new money for which 


__ there should be no necessity if there is no shortage. Take three 


periods: (1) 1914-18. About £7,000,000 a day injected into they 


_ system, reflected by increase in National Debt. Enormous in- 


crease in productive activity; (2) 1920. Cunliffe recommenda- 
tions, 7.e., deflation put into operation. Increased. unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcies and suicides; (3) _.1933-4. -- About 


- £300,000,000, injected. Slight improvement in trade. and em- 


ployment figures. Budget balanced and even a surplus. . 
In case it may be suggested that the money indications a1 are re the 
effect and not the cause of increased productivity, Mr. McKenna 


was able to forecast the results of the Cunliffe recommendations. 


In a speech endde’ Before, ay were put into effect 
- must realise that it: meant bankruptcies, auunemployme 


_ the miseries which accompany those things. : = 
Birmingham P. R. Masson _ 
Price of Coal ~ Ree cir 


One reads in the papers. of conferences between soalees and 
miners regarding wage agreements, etc. To the ordinary coal 


consumer one thing is quite incomprehensible—the huge differ- a 


ence between the selling price at the pit’s mouth and the DHCP’: , 


charged to the consumer. 
It was stated in the Press some months Seat: ng think, in 
the wireless news—that a group of pits had operated at a loss 
(over a. given period) of 5d. per ton, owing to the fact that, 
whereas the cost of raising the coal had been 13s. 8d. per ton, 
only 13s. 3d. had been obtained for it. At the same moment my — 
local coal merchant was charging me §0s. per ton for ordinary — 
house coal, To whom -does the difference go? Is the miner 
beaten down and are owners to operate at a loss to«provide 
profits for numerous middlemen? If so, cannot a ae be 
formulated cutting Boe out in toto? 
Loughton 


te 
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although we shall never be able to see this because the pointed 
end eternally points towards us. 
- But there is a moon in the sky for which it can be seen—fhe 


_ first satellite of Jupiter; we can see that this is stretched out by 


the gravitational pull of the giant planet. We can of course cal- 
culate how much a moon ought to be stretched in any given — 
circumstances. We find that the nearer the moon is to its planet, x 
the more it is stretched. This is natural enough, for the nearer 
the moon is to its planet, the greater the planet’ s pull on it. But — 
we also find that after it has been stretched to a certain extent, 
the little moon refuses to be stretched any further. It breaks in 
pieces—just as a piece of elastic will do if we stretch it too far. 
In time the first :satellite of Jupiter will probably move in nearer 
and nearer to Jupiter itself. As it does so, it will be stretched — 


more and more, until finally it snaps, breaking first into two, but 


finally into an immense number of pieces, and thereafter Jupiter ~ 
will be surrounded by rings of minute moons, like Saturn. Thus — 
it is not difficult to imagine how Saturn got its rings—an ordi- 
nary moon probably moved in so near to the planet that its 
interior could no longer stand the strain and { broke into myriads 
of pieces. 


This is only one illustration of a general principle. Each big. 


object in space is surrounded by a danger-zone. As a smaller 


body approaches this danger-zone, it is stretched more and 


more by the gravitational pull of the big body. So long as it — 


stays outside the danger-zone it is stretched but safe; the 
moment it enters the danger-zone it begins to break up; and the 
longer it stays the more fragments it forms. 

Now although we know nothing for certain it seems likely 


. that this process was responsible for the formation of all the 


planets and all their moons—our own earth and its moon among 
the rest. To picture the process let us go back to an epoch— 
something. over two thousand million years ago—when the 
sun had no planets, but was just a huge ball of hot gas wandering ~ 
solitary through space. We imagine that in the course of millions 
of years of wandering it happened to trespass inside the danger- 
zone of a bigger—or at least of a more massive—star, and 
naturally got the worse of the encounter. The gravitation of the 
larger star would already have pulled it into the shape of an 
egg; as soon as it entered the danger-zone, the pointed end of 
the egg would rapidly be pulled out into a sort of long nose or 
filament of gas. As it receded out of the danger-zone this process 
would cease, but the filament of gas would break up into drops 
—much as a cloud of steam does, although for a different 


‘reason, We-conjecture that these drops are our present planets 
_—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and so forth, and—not least important ~ 


—our ownearth. - 

Then we imagine that the planets themselves wandered into 
the danger-zone of some other bigger body—probably the sun 
—and were broken up in turn to form miniature replicas of 
the main system; in this way the systems of Jupiter, of Saturn 
and of the other planets were formed. Again we imagine the - 
process happening and producing yet a third generation of small 
bodies. One of the moons of Saturn wandered into the danger- 
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zone of the big planet, and began itselfto break up.Itcouldnot,  — 


however, get out and so remained until it broke up into-frag- 


, 


ments—the myriads of tiny moons which together make up the = 


rings of Saturn. In course of time the same fate must befall other — 
moons. Our own moon, for instance, will move in nearer and = 
nearer tothe earth until it too snaps, and finally ends up as a_ 
ring of minute moons. Then the earth will no 1 have 
single moon, but a frill of tiny moons like the rings of Saturn. 
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The ‘Rock Garden in cAutumn 


By HERBERT COWLEY 


HERE is a lot of clearing up to be done now to make 
the plants in the rock garden snug and comfortable 
during the long winter. We are told that it is going to 
be a hard one—it has certainly begun early—but the 
alpines: won’t mind that; their enemy is rain, not frost. When 
we look out upon the rock garden in these early November 
days the first thing we see is that there is still some weeding 
to be done. While weeding, care must be taken not to remove 


Arenaria and ferns in a shady rock garden 


any self-sown séedlings. The alpines are never so happy. as 
when they are self-sown. Such plants as erinus alpinus and 
dianthus deltoides usually provide us with seédlings, and so, of 
course, do the smaller annuals that may be allowed space in the 
rock garden. The idea of annuals in the rock garden at alls 
sometimes regarded as heresy. But there are no plead ene: fast 
rules about the plants that may or 
may not be included, and there 


is no reason why they should not be 
grown from seed. In fact, our leading 
nurserymen now send out lists of 
seeds of alpine plants including 
smaller growing annuals, and as I was 
saying just now care should be taken 
not to pull up the self-sown seedlings 
when weeding. 


This is the time of the year when 
all dead leaves should be removed, 
for, however useful they may be for 
top - dressing rhododendrons, they 
are definitely harmful to alpines. 
People sometimes leave them, think- 
ing that they may keep plants warm 
and dry. On the contrary, leaves rot 
and the plants underneath may rot 
also. Then, again, leaves serve to har- 
bour slugs and other pests through 
the winter. 


The rock garden is not without 
interest at. this season. Just look at 
those fat crowns on the auriculas; 
are they not full of promise? And the 
tips of early bulbs are just beginning 
to spear through the soil. I know 
some people who do not feel very en- 


couraged to go out and work in the rock garden at this time of 
the year. To them I would say, just go and look at the gardens 
of your more fortunate neighbours, or take a peep at any of the 
beautiful alpine gardens laid out in the public parks throughout 
the country. You may see in autumn sheets of that beautiful 
gentian sino ornata. It seems to do well as long as it can have 
leafy soil, a little shade and plenty of water through the summer. 

Another good plant is the semi-shrubby plumbago, the ordinary 
larpente, which is a good blue, and its 
cousin plumbago, ceratostigma will- 
mottianum, is taller and a very good 
pale blue. Passing on to the red 
flowers, we have the Californian fuch- 
sia which does well in a bright sunny 
spot. Autumn crocuses still linger, not 
the great fat colchicums, but real little 
crocuses like the spring ones. Crocus 
speciosus is probably the best of them. 
We still find flowers of the hardy 
cyclamen, and a few stray blooms of 
gazanias, scarlet verbena chamaedri- 
foliaand the purple verbena venosa. 

If any plants have done badly dur- 
ing the past summer, take them up 
and try them in a different position. 
Sometimes a change of aspect or soil 
will make all ‘the difference, and of 
course many plants are lime haters 
which accounts for a good deal of 
failure in the rock garden. Take this 
opportunity when replanting of dig- ~ 
ging out a pocket and filling it toa 
good depth with soil mixed specially 
to suit the plant. 

Another subject that requires con- 
sideration at this time of the year is 
top-dressing. Now a top-dressing of 
sifted soil may be very helpful to al- 
pines at this season as well as. in the 
spring when it is necessary to replace soil that has been washed 
away during the winter. It is advisable to mix in with the top- 
dressing quite 50 per cent. of granite chippings, as these prevent 
the foliage from coming so much in contact with the wet earth. 
For the soil mixture use fibrous loam; old potting mixture is very 
good witha little leafmould and plenty of real sharp sand. Granite 


A well-designed and suitably planted rock and water garden 
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chippings may usually be obtained from a stone mason or even 
the local surveyor, but if you find any difficulty in getting them 
I suggest that you ask a local builder. 

Now let us pass on to the subject of bulbs in the rock garden. 
If these are not already planted, they should be put in without 


delay. Bulbs can be bought very cheaply and they make a good ~ 


show before the rest of the garden has sprung to life. Plant 
drifts of snowdrops, blue scillas, chionodoxa and grape hya- 
cinths. Underneath large shrubs you may have hardy cyclamen 
and leafy beds of erythronium, the dogtooth violet from America. 
The narcissus family give some good miniatures, iricluding the 
yellow bulbocodium, the pale lemon or almost white Angels’ Tears, 
and the Baby Trumpet daffodil minimus, which should be put in 
a small choice pocket. The delightful little daffodil which makes 
sucha show at Wisley in early spring is narcissus cyclamineus. It 
is prettiest when naturalised on mossy banks. The very tiny daff- 
odils may be planted in a choice pocket with perhaps gentiana 
verna or the little early-flowering saxifrages. Then various species 
of crocus must certainly be included; the usual Dutch varieties 
are a little out of place here, because they are fat and coarse and 
have not the grace and elegance that we look for in alpine plants. 
The crocus species, on the other hand, have all the look of a 
thoroughbred. In adry, sunny, snug position try some iris 
reticulata, also some tulip species, such as clusiana, which has 
small prettily shaped flowers on slender stems; white with rosy 


flecks and stripes and a rich violet basal disc. There is an old say- . 


ing that tulips should be planted on Lord Mayor’s Show Day. 
That is, undoubtedly, a very good time for planting. See that the 
bulbs rest firmly on the bottom of the home made for them, and 
let them be covered with more than their own depth of soil. 

There is another point we must not overlook at this season, 
and that is to place a pane of glass over woolly-leaved plants, for 
they are natives of a drier atmosphere than ours, and for this 
reason the choice androsaces, jankaea, and other hairy mount- 
aineers that will not stand the wet of an English winter, should 
have a pane of glass placed over them. The most difficult of the 
hairy-leaved plants is undoubtedly eritrichiwn nanum, a-cushion 
plant from the high Alps that looks like a toy forget-me-not. 
Other plants that need protection in the winter include asperula 
tuberosa, onosmas and senecio leucophyllus, native of the Pyre- 
nees. Of course, the best known example of a woolly-leaved 
alpine would be the edelweiss, which will stand our winter fairly 
well, 

Autumn is a good time to make structural alterations or 
additions to the rock garden. In this work the needs of plants 
from the high Alps and meadows must be considered. They 
love light, air and sun; therefore in making a rock garden let us 
avoid dark corners and overhanging trees. The drip from trees 
is fatal to all alpines, except the shade-loving ferns. Banks or 
slopes lend themselves to the formation of a rock garden, and are 
far less trouble than a flat surface. A flat surface can, however, 
be adapted to a rock garden as in the case of Kew. There the 
site was originally a flat stretch of turf, and it was transformed 
into a winding, stream-like rock garden with banks of various 
heights on either side. This serpentine form gave a variety of 
aspects which is so much desired. 

In making a home for rock plants we want above all to avoid 
an artificial impression. Rocks are not absolutely essential for 
the cultivation of alpines, but when well placed they are effective 
and pleasing to the eye. The question of drainage cannot be 
oyer-emphasised., It is possible that an alpine plant of not more 
than an inch in height, appearing to exist on the surface of a 
rock, may have its root fibres a foot or more away in a cool 
fissure. Roots will travel. far for moisture and anchorage. 


Let me give you an instance. In September of last year 


the engineer at work on Tonbridge Castle sent me the root of a 
wild mignonette which was 9 ft. in length. The root had pene- 
trated through the old mortar in the Castle walls. There are 
scores of little alpines which would send out roots quite as long 


in proportion to their size, providing, of course, the root medium 


is suitable for their development. 

_Now for the vexed question of special soils. I doubt very 
much whether there is such a thing as a lime-loving plant. 
There are lots of plants that tolerate lime, but possibly they 
would do quite well without it; and there are lots of plants that 
cannot tolerate lime at any price. Here are six plants which 
invariably grow on limestone: androsace helvetica, anemone 
alpina, dianthus alpinus, primula auricula, saxifraga caesia, and 
silene alpestris. Typical limestone plants include the edelweiss, 
dianthus deltoides, phyteuma romnascins prakate viscosa, and our 
native anemone pulsatilla. 

And here are half-a-dozen which don’t like: lime; but need 


peat or leaf mould: rhododendron PA on “anemone sulfurea, 
gentiana kochiana, draba frigida, androsace carnea, and - 
pumilio: others are daphne rupestris, gentiana farreri, shortia 
and viola pedata. 

There are many. good alpines which prefer the cool side of a 
rock garden. For instance, ramondias and haberleas do best on 
the north side. Many campanulas and violas also thrive in partial 
shade, Other plants that do well in a shady rock garden are: 
anemone hepatica, gaultheria procumbens, epigaea repens, 
linaea borealis, arenaria and galax. Many of the primulas do well 
in partial shade; the~ beautiful primula rosea, for example,” 
which must have root moisture: Viola pedata also likes shade. 
If only we study the plants before us they will show us their 
likes and dislikes. Some plants from high altitudes appear to 
flourish best of all on dry walls. When replanting it is well te. 
bear in mind that plants of subdued colouring, like achillea and 
artemisia, look very well when planted in between the more 
brilliant flowers. Then, again, many rock gardens are mucha 
improved by a bold break in design, by a drift, let us say, of 
the prostrate juniper sweeping right down between the rocks. 
Let us not forget the fragrant plants, the daphnes and sweet 
lavender, that sweeten the air in the rock garden in the evening. 


New Novels 


IN HIS BROADCAST TALK on October 31, Dr. A. J. Cronin dealt 
with the following novels: 

Who Once Eats Out of the Tin Bowl, by Hans Fallada (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.)—‘the failure of a discharged convict to make good: 
Willi Kufalt leaves prison. . . . At last he gets a post as door- 
to-door canvasser and collector for a second-rate provincial 
newspaper. It’s a rotten job, but Kufalt makes a success of it. 
He saves a little money, buys better clothes, falls in-love with a 
girl, becomes engaged to her and is happy. . . . A petty theft 
occurs: because of his record the police suspect Kufalt, and 
although his innocence is established, everyone has got to know 
about his past—which is more than sufficient to lose him his 
job and his girl. . . . “He had struggled, he had abased himself, 
he had been cowardly, he had fawned and flattered, and it had 
all been in vain’. . : . With a sense of self-justifiction he takes” 
to bag-snatching, carries out a smash-and-grab raid... . 
Finally he is caught, sentenced to seven years, and goes back to 
that same prison where in his. soul he has always felt he would 
return. It is this magnetic attraction between the prison and the 
man who has been there, the slow growth of the morbid longing 
in Kufalt to be done with the struggle outside, to be reabsorbed 
by the routine, the monastic security of his cell, which con- 
Stitutes the real-subtlety—and strength—of Fallada’s novel’. 

Butcher’s Broom, by Neil M. Gunn (Porpoise Press, 7s. 6d.) 
concerns “the eviction of the Highland crofters under the 
iniquitous eighteenth-century “clearances”. Considered purely 
as a novel, I must confess that I found Butcher’s Broom a little 
disappointing . . . but considered as a tender and sympathetic 
painting of a people, it is not far short of a triumph’. 

Long Remember, by Mackinlay Kantor (Selwyn and Blount,’ 
7s. 6d.) ‘is concerned with the: America~ Civil War, and in 
particular with the Battle of Gettysburg of 1863. The author has 
concentrated all his forces on a really magnificent description 
of the battle and its aftermath. ... . It is-a stirring drama. The” 
descriptive writing has great sweep and. power. As a panorama 
of human heroism—and folly—this book is worthy of your 
attention’, 

Let the Band Play Dixie, by Roark Bradford (Harper, 7s. 6d »: 

‘There are twelve short stories in this volume, and most of them 
entranced me. . . . Mr. Bradford was reared in a cotton plan- 
tation in Tennessee. He is indulgent towards the happy, irre- 
sponsible, primitive coloured’ children of the South; and he 
understands their simple, credulous spiritual beliefs. It is this 


quality more than any other which elevates and iifumines Mr. ; 


Bradford’s work far beyond the ordinary’. 
Silver Collar Boy, by Constance Wright (Dent, 6s.): Posed 
the little black page of Miss Wright’s first novel, imported from 
his Barbadoes home into a St. James’s boudoir on the whim of a 
fashionable eighteenth-century ‘lady, trots to the caprices of 
his pretty mistress, remaining always a pathetic and fantastic 
little figure until he is- finally killed in a thunderstorm: at 
Twickenham. Or is he killed? -: . . This: is not 


everybody’s 
book. Many will argue that nothing ever comes to life within its 
peers, Shatss eae ee ee en 2 ee 


pattern rather charming’... -. “2 Tae 


et Mee, 


attitude. I shall not be put off with a small tent. I shall say to 
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-- Anonymous Story 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


S needle is a minute column of sunlight. I am 
trying to hold it, trying to hold it firmly so that I 
can work with it, but I feel no cold steel, only skin on 
skin. I am thinking now of how often I have held a 
lighted match against the sun. The flame is invisible, there is a 
feeling of bewilderment, the wood held in the hand is ap- 
parently dead; it has sharp white ridges, but it is dead. Hold a 
finger over the end, though. The finger is scorched. The wood 
isnot dead. It is evil, vindictive, yet very innocent to look 
at. Oh, very innocent. Tne behaviour of this needie is very 
confusing. I am trying to sew, but it is hard. The thread, 


__ even, is different to other threads. Evasive sometimes, some- 
times non-existent. If I clip one end of it between my finger 


and thumb, and pull (oh, I must pull sharply) it will cut me 
with a sweet, clean cut, with a beautiful razor cut. I have done 
it, so I know. But this is so irtelevant..I must get on. I must 
get on. What time is it? Not ten o’clock, surely! Hours must 
have passed since breakfast. Days, weeks, months. Perhaps 
. ... but it is so terrifying. This is no good, though. I must face 
things. I will say it out loud. PERHAPS YEARS HAVE. 
PASSED. There, that is better. I feel as though I have been 
relieved of a great trouble. Yes, yes, years have passed. In some 
former life. I am changed now. My breakfast was eaten a long, 
long time ago. Years ago. When I was not I. When I was 
somebody else. Queer, this changing of personalities. The 
soul, or whatever it is, being handed on from one temporary 
habitation to another. Like a coin, or like one of those kicks on 
the shin that you get at school, travelling along rows of desks 
because somebody says ‘Pass it on’. 

These buttons. I must get them sewn on. Buttons? Funny 


7 thing, me saying buttons. Saucers they are now. They used 


to be buttons, of course, but everything changes with time. 
Possibly these are only masquerading as saucers even now. 
They may turn into wheels at any moment. I must stitch 
them on before it is too late. The jacket is bigger now. It 
looks like a blanket. Oh, it is very awkward. It has to be done, 
though. The saucers are a bit too big perhaps. It is very hard 
work, this stitching on saucers with rope. I should have known 
better than to have let the buttons turn into saucers. I should 
have told them that the matter was very urgent. Very import- 
ant. The needle is blunt, too. That is why everything is so 
hard. I should not expect to-sew saucers on.a blanket with a 
broom-handle easily. Of course, it would be much better if the 
ceiling were higher. It is most uncomfortable to have the weight 
of the ceiling on your head. I shall complain about it. The 
rent of my room ought to be reduced. And there are other 
things, too, that I have been a fool to put up with for so long. 
The bed is upside-down and the sheets are only the size of 
handkerchiefs. And the landlady ought to supply something 
better than sugar-tongs for the coal scuttle. I shall tell her, 
also, that only the other morning when I was stirring my tea 
I found suddenly that I was mixing paint in a bucket. I don’t 
think this is the right way to treat a person who has given no 


_ trouble at all, and who has always paid the rent on the exact 


day it was due. Until I lost my job, anyway. I have not paid 
my last two weeks’ rent, that is true. My landlady is possibly 
revenging herself upon me. Still, I shall not put up with 
this sort of thing any longer. If, after I have asked her to 
alter things, she still carries on in the same way, I shall leave. 
I have enough money saved to buy a tent. I have about two 
shillings. Tents are very cheap now, because circuses are 
no longer wanted. I shall need a fairly large one. Not that 
I have much to in it, but I shall need a lot of space to 
do my exercises in. If I want to get a good job and succeed 
in the world, I must keep healthy. I must never forget my 


_ exercises. I remember reading in the papers that seventy per 


cent. of the recruits for the army are rejected because of 
defects. The young men these days seem to have no 
for their bodies at all. I must never fall into this 


_ shop-man; ‘An extra large tent please’, because my chest- 


~~ 
- 


expander sometimes stretches the Jength of the Strand. And, 


of course, there must be a stream near at hand where I can 
wash and get water. There is nothing better than an open-air 
life near a pretty little brook whose singing wakens one in the 
morning. I think Trafalgar Square will be a good site because 
it is quite near the Thames. This would be very convenient. 
It just shows how simple things become if you settle down 
to think about them instead of dreaming. But, of course, I 
must finish sewing on these saucers. It won’t take long. Only 
about two more centuries. Then I shall be free to see about the 
tent. But there is that job to apply for first. I shall get it, surely, 
because I shall look smart now that I have altered the buttons 
on my coat to make it fit better. The boss will say ‘Start next 
week,’ and I shall be able to borrow some money on the 
strength of it. Then I shall go along to buy my tent. This sew- 
ing is hard! I pity women who are expected to sew saucers on 
blankets easily. And other things, such as mending ladders in 
silk stockings. I have thought till now that women have an 
easy time, just dusting and knitting and cooking and ordering 
meat. I have believed that men do all the work, biting up 
roads with drills, laying sewers, flying the Atlantic and 
tunny fishing. . 

I am very tired. I should tike to rest. If I could only keep 
on jumping, that would rest my hands. But the ceiling is 
pressing on my head. If I jumped I should probably shoot 
through the roof up into the sky and keep on going like a 
rocket. And I must not do this or I shall not be’ in time to 
apply for that job. When I was a little boy my sister died, and 
mother said that she had left us and flown away to somewhere 
in the sky. She must have felt the same as I do now, and 
jumped and kept on going higher and higher. I must have 
grown a lot older. I have finished sewing on the saucers which 
I planned would take me a few hundred years. I should like 
to know just how old I am. I shall be able to find out by the 
clock. It says eleven. Eleven what? Eleven hundred years 
perhaps. A long time. An unusually long time to take to do 
a bit of sewing. My appointment is for half-past eleven. I 
must go. 

. . . that was queer. Here I am in the street. I cannot 
remember coming downstairs or opening the door. Or step- 
ping carefully over the loose stone by the gate. Still, it is as 
well not to bother too much about these little details. I wish 
people would not persist in walking upside down. I think 
they do it deliberately to annoy me. If I see a policeman I 
shall tell him. I have enough to worry me now without this 
kind of thing. And the motor-cars are all running backwards 
this morning. When I pitch my tent I will have big illuminated 
notices erected, warning cars not to fish in my part of the water, 
and that this is a hospital and spitting is prohibited. If the 


~*buses would stop for a moment I would get on one becauce 


I am very tired. I do not feel well. Probably the saucers are 
the cause of it. I should not have attempted manual labour like 
that. And no doubt the weight of the ceiling on my head had 
something to do with it. But that was so long ago. This is the 
twentieth century. No, it cannot be due to these things. It 
must be this hill. This is a very new hill. Everywhere seemed 
flat a moment ago. But now everything within sight is rising 
toward the sky and I cannot see the end of the street. If I 
keep on going I shall reach the top and then I shall be able 
to roll downhill. Or even free-wheeling would be better than 
walking. But I shall never reach the top of the hill because I 
feel _so tired. My legs do not seem to be moving. I think I 
will lie down for a little while, just here. I feel so awfully 
tired. I think it is because I had my breakfast so long ago, 
hundreds of years ago... ; ; 

Avoice is coming from a long way. I shall try and listen toit. 

(He will be all right now, Nurse. Queer thing, collapsing 
in the street like that. Appears to be lack of nourishment. 
One of these down-and-outs, or unemployed, I suppose. Still, 
he’ll be all right now. Let him have some sleep . . -) 

Ah, sleep, sleep. ek 
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| Waking World. By W. Olaf Stapledon. Methien:7s. 6d. a ite ; + 


eee Reviewed by-J. D. BERNAL ~ ‘Sor a 


By dine Wor tp is a book entirely symptomaticof presenttimes.. 
It could not have been written five years or even two years-ago? 
it marks the impact on a sensitive and serious mind of events so 
important, disturbing and even tragical in their nature that old- 
established forms of thinking are stretched to the breaking 
point in attempting to cope with them. It is an ambitious book, 
an attempt to show the world, not merely the human world; 
but-the universe, as a clear picture and a call to action. But its 
title gives it away. Waking World is the world of someone 
- awaking, not fully realising, still half in the satisfying dreams of 
earlier and happier times. Consequently, for all its scope and 
Sincerity, it is essentially confused and self-contradictory. — 
' The main character of the confusion is the unresolved con+ 
flict between’ scientific knowledge and emotional experience. 
‘Mr. Stapledon outdoes Wells in his denunciation of the squalor 
and folly of the modern world; both of the material misery 
which it produces in spite of or indeed because of its technical 
possibilities for good living, and the spiritual degradation of 
nationalism and anti-intellectualism, that are poisoning the 
springs of human action. To overcome them he fully recognises 
some form of revolution to be necessary. But at the same time he 
rejects the scientific and economic basis. of opposition to these 
tendencies, and substitutes instead an essentially emotional and 
spiritual opposition. Now from his point of view he feels so 
clearly on the side of the angels, and-the intrinsic value of the 
‘world aim’ seems so obvious, that it does not occur to him that 
the very same emotional idealisms can be used as honestly and 
Sincerely to support extremes of~militaristic nationalism of 
clerical reaction. Scierice, representing the only check to uncon-~ 
trolled thinking, he rejects as having no eee pee and as 
not showing the ‘real’ nature of things. © 


~ A large part of the book is taken up with an airaianis , 


brilliant and condensed account of the whole sum of human 
activities, under the headings of Art, Science and Religion; 
; Throughout, however, the treatment is vitiated by :the anti- 
thesis of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ pleasures, of ‘animal’ and ‘human’: 
‘At the very beginning, Stapledon criticises Wells for his 
_ limited biological attitude to society. It becomes all the more 
Surprising to find that he himself has adopted a purely Darwinian 
view of the nature of man, as simply an animal gifted with a 
little more intelligence which makes all the difference. Now this 
attitude does, if seriously followed out, lead to insuperable diffi- 
culties. It is so obvious that, however small the difference shown 
_ in intelligence tests between men and monkeys, there is between 
them some qualitative gap quite unaccounted for by this 
method of reckoning, that there is an enormous: temptatior to 
invoke at this point some ‘soul’, spiritual nature, or specifically 
human character, which is precisely what Stapledon does: 
These explanations are speciously satisfying, because they: 
follow traditions of the utmost antiquity, and they have played 
their part in the upbringing of every one of us. But if they can 


be looked at for a moment with detachment, it can be seen that ~ 


they merely re-state the problem in more impressive words; 
The solution is not to be found in nineteenth-century biology. 
The secret of human nature, as Vico saw two hundred years 
ago, is in the institution of society. Now the origin of society 
may be biological enough; Zuckermann has shown a _ very. 
plausible case for its development from certain peculiar sexual 


and food habits of unsocial monkeys. But once society has_ 


developed as a repetitive and cumulative mechanism for 
influencing and moulding its members, we have something 
qualitatively different from anything to be found in the animal 
world. (Ants and bees are repetitive = not. culturally cumula- 
tive societies.) — 

« The failure-to grasp the essential social nature of Semaine 
~ and consequently of the economic forces working through 


society, vitiates most of the argument of the book. Art is con- - 


sidered essentially as composed of sensations of individual 
artists and appreciators, an attitude valuable enough psycholo- 
gically but useless to explain the growth, development, and 
social importance of the arts.. The attitude towards science is, 
more complex. With most of what Mr. Stapledon says about 


araceiee would agree. But science is cect erecta 
the work of the people who make it. Pedants, mystics, Self- _ 


qriunmbanie. one of the greatest problems of its whole career... But 
- Jet us not for a moment deceive ourselves into believing ° ‘it probable,, 


. scientists (particularly 0 oe Uae his ‘true scientists ands 


ie 
oie Pree 


seekers and madmen -have-all.contributed to building up. aoe 
series: of relationships and prescriptions » for action which, 
however wrong they may be in detail, and whatever different 
aspect they can bear in the course of time, are coherent and in- 


Prey 


ia 
re 


_ Gefinitely” developable. The attempts of science to ‘explain® 
things, however satisfactory to the individual.scientist; or to 


the people of his time, is not the essential function of science: 
In many cases it is only a reflection, in scientific terms, of 
eurrent political or religious ideas. Darwinism, it has been saidy 
is simply Victorian liberalism in biological terms. The essence — 
of science is an attempt to work the universe; to work as much 
of it as can be worked at any given time. Scientific theories, just 
as languages and signs before-them, are convenient and effective _ 
ways. for doing this. They have. not—they do not clam—any 
ultimate value: themselves: But-if science does not make that __ 
claim for itself, it cannot at the same time tolerate that older 
modes of thought presume to take its place. If the real 
nature of the universe is always beyond the discovery of rela- 
tionships after relationships, it.is not to be reached in one ntaES val 
by emotional inspiration. 

: Unfortunately, this is precisely what Mr, Stapledon attempts ae 
to do in the section on Religion, which is the last and to him — 
plainly the most important section of the book. He is fully: 
aware of all the damage, psychological and social, that religion — 


has done-and is doing. But he avoids the implication of this by a ks 


distinction between ‘true’ and: ‘false’ religion, without realising 
that false religion, that is, worldly hypocrisy or self-seeking, has 
in fact done far less harm than the sincere and selfless religion 
of fanatics-and persecutors. It would also.appear to.any religious 
reader that what he is himself seeking is the same individuat — 
salvation that, to hima character of false religion, in factisthe 
aim of all the truly religious, whether Taoist or Christian. He 
expresses it as simple experience, or ecstasy, so vivid, se com~+ 
pelling, so spiritualising and awakening as to force those who 
have felt it into a belief of ‘something’ outside ordinary know- 
ledge. But this is simply the beatific vision which has been the ~ 
final end of every mystic from the most primitive Shaman to the 
most refined Neo-Platonist. The experience cannot be denied, _ 
but it has proved in its time, and as convincingly, almost every _ 
variety of intellectual aberration. Mr. Stapledon’s religion is 
naturally purged of most of the simple identifications which give © 
it its value to the simpler believer. There is no personal God, no ~~ 
immortality, personal or collective, not even an intelligent 
purpose in his universe. Only -blind worship remains, , worship 
for the beauty of things just because they exist. Itis interesting 
and significant that this latest attempt to fit old spiritual values 
into a world of scientific knowledge but economic and political 
decay should reproduce exactly the attitude of the Stoics i in the 
days of the decay of the Roman Empire. No other religion may 
be possible to an intelligent and honest man in these days, but 
we may well ask whether religion which has lost so ce of its 
content is worth preserving | at all. 

Mr. Stapledon has seen a new world of hone and promise, ; 
but he has seen” between that new world and the decaying world — 
of the present a gap across which there seems no way for him and 
his values. The book must therefore needs endi in a contradictory 3 
blend of. optimism and pessimism. 


© It is not impossible that the human. race is now , about to waked ‘ahs 


+ 


oS 


What seems probable is decline and widespread misery, or at bestan _ 
Age of confusion, of prolonged conflict between the old order and the — 

new hope; and then at last, centuries hence, the dawn. Sooner on 
later man surely must begin to come into his own. Whether dt is” 
are or sooner epends very largely on the young of today. . , an 


It is a pious hope, but it is not enough; it is even less than a 
nothing. to hope for these things. To-achieve them what we need — 
is hard thinking, unemotional realisation of the facts, and a far 
more thorough rejection of sic aoe than hes Stapledon d 
yet prepared to make, j 
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BEA Decrees in Khaki. By Paul Maze 
: * _ Heinemann. 12s. 6d. - 


_ A BOOK ABOUT THE WARr issued so late as thie must be written 


: from a novel standpoint or bear the sharp impress of an. unusual 
personality. to command attention. This persona! record 

- Carri s both credentials, and can safely. be classified among ‘that 
-minority of ‘war books’ which is likely to survive both as 
_ history and literature. M. Maze had more than the normal — 
3 2 opportunities for detached observation which fell to the lot 
___, ofa French interpreter attached to the B.E.F. He was. completely - 
IZ at: home with the British, for he knew our ways well enough 
rs. .-to have played Rugger for Birkenhead Park before the War; his 
War experience was extensive, lasting from the Retreat from 
>. , Mons, through Loos and the Somme, Paschendaele and Cambrai -- 
_ to the last advance; he was employed as an artist and exercised — 


he had the inner ‘confidence of such’ exalted commanders as 


_ Gough and later of Rawlinson, he'was. continually i in the froht _ 


es: line both when it was a fortified trench system and when it was © 
a the wavering forward edge of an assault. He uses English 


os * dextrously and is equally at home with the idiomatic anecdote 


__ and the set description. And the portrait of himself which 


% 3 * emerges gradually and incidentally from his pages is attractive: 
4 E - * aman intensely - loyal to his friends, and ready to make friends 
a _ everywhere, as easily with German prisoners as with ‘brass hats’, 


“or the farmers. on whom he was often billeted; brave when he 
* considered bravery called for (he was awarded the D.C.M., 


. the M.M. and the Croix de Guerre, as we gather only from the 
_ «title page) but neither foolhardy nor insensitive; and with a 
* ~ bright, quick eye for a scene or an oddity of character. 


a ~ He was enlisted irregularly in the Scots Greys the day after 
the Expeditionary Force landed at Havre, and is probably the 
_ only Frenchman since the Prince Imperial died in Zutuland 
___ to wear British khaki. Afterwards his position was regularised, 
but before then he had been through the skirmishes and ex- 
___ haustions ‘of the great Retreat, twice escaping from German 
> cavalry patrols when he had been cut off alone. Losing touch 
_ with his regiment, he was arrested as a spy and—largely because 
“his razor had been made in Hamburg—condemned to death. 
* He was actually being marched away by the firing party when 
~ he was recognised by an officer of the Scots Greys who happened © 
‘to be passing, and released. These early chapters are peculiarly 
- valuable for the intimate and picturesque glimpses they afford 
‘of the haphazard days of the Retreat, of which too little has 
__ been told from the point of view of the soldier in-action. But 
__ the interested reader can now reconstruct with some vividness 
-_ * what happened to the men of the rearguard by reading this 
a 5 book in conjunction with Lt.-Colonel Osburn’s Unwilling 
~ Passenger and Private Richards’ Old Soldiers Never Die. The 
_ Tater chapters, dealing with the great battles of the Fifth NE 
are no less enthralling. 3 


g Through Space and Time. By Sir James Jeans a 
. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


a James Jeans’ new book contains the substance of the lectures 
* he gave last Christmas to boys and girls at the Royal Institution. 
‘In recent years the general standard of the ‘Christmas Royal 


_- very high; it is praise of the present book to say that it does not 
- fall below these levels. The subject-matter of the book—the 
~ earth, the air, the sky, the moon, the planets, the sun, the stars 


“than that of the author’s last book, The New Background of 
+ Séience, which depicted’ ‘the present situation in physics against 
___ ‘@ background of philosophy. The degreé of difficulty is not 
bay, : <gtsclenti from that ofthe series of talks which Sir James is at 

present giving. Those who < are enjoying these talks will assuredly — 


_ appealing both to the senses aiid-to the mind, © 


A code that have been supplanted; it finds soon for 


the artist’s power of selective visualisation; moreover, though - 


‘ Institution lectures has been very high, the standard of Sir - 
» James” popular books on physics and astronomy has also been 


‘and the nebula—happens to be capable of simpler exposition. 


ip ‘ enjoy this book; they will, in fact, do’ more-than enjoy it, they | 
- will profit by it. It is a stimulating and civilising little: volume, * 


_“Thé opening chapter gives us creation according to the weet: | 
jnformation which we now- have. It summarises 


Darclisbiy tire Sadings-otminry scichcevahir docs jadce wa tik. 2 


work on ‘isostasy’ and ‘pleochroic hillos’. The chapter on the — > 
air is mainly an exposition of the properties of the radiations | ¢ 


which penetrate it, and of the various phenomena which give 
» us information about its composition at different heights. After 
. that the book is concerned with things which may properly be 
- described as astronomical; it describes first bodies like meteors 
‘ which penetrate our atmosphere, then the moon and the 
- planets, finally the sun and the stars. On every topic relating to 
» these heavenly bodies Sir James has something apposite, inform- 
. ative and interesting to say. He does not, of .course, tell how 


- the-information he gives has been acquired; that would be out — 


of place in a series of lectures of this kind. He makes the pageant 
_ of nature pass vividly before the reader’s eyes. His wide reading 


-and his rare ‘qualities of exposition are*revealed in many places. 


One merit of the book is that the emphasis i is laid on the right 


things. It is always’a temptation in a work of popular science 


to let the trivial intrude because it appears superficially to iss 
interesting, — ; 

The book is nicely illustrated by diagrams and with more han 
‘fifty plates. About twenty of these relate to the ‘creation’ and 
‘non-astronomical chapters. The remainder are reproductions 


of excellent astronomical photographs; those of the moon and — 


of the sun are particularly fine. All are closely related to what 
-is being discussed in the text. Charles Lamb once wrote; ‘In 
- everything that relates to science I am a whole encyclopedia 
behind the rest of the world’. Those who can now’ confess this 
may do what Lamb could not—they can reform by iia to 
_know books like this one. f 


Make It New. Essays by Ezra est ee 12s. 6a. 


.. Though the publishers claim that the seven articles reprinted in 
Make It New—the first volume of Mr. Pound’s critical essays 
‘to. appear in England—‘form a whole’, it must be admitted 
that such continuity as they possess is of a personal rather than 
-a stylistic kind, and that continuity does not distinguish the 
choice of subject-matter. From “Troubadours: their sorts and 
-conditions’, an interesting essay composed ‘about 1912’, Mr. 
-Pound-ranges to ‘Notes on Elizabethan Classicists’, “Translators 
_of Greek’, and thence, by way of ‘Henry James’ and ‘Remy de 
Gourmont’, to a long and -erudite, if somewhat obscure, dis- 
- cussion of ‘Cavalcanti’, which would seem to have occupied -his 
~ critical leisure between 1910 and 1931. In an introductory essay, 
: ‘Date Line’, he begins by. defining the various classes into 
- which literary critics are. most conveniently disposed, and by 
: explaining his .own critical purpose, but. thereafter wanders 
away and loses his sense of direction among the accumulated 


grievances. and grudges of the last twenty. years. Mr.. Pound. 


feels that his work is neglected. This is probably true; and it is a 
pity that thespresent volume should be but ill-qualified to redeem 
Mr. Pound’s name and fame from the comparative obscurity 
_ that his intelligence, his sensitiveness, above all, his real devotion 
“to the cause of literature, have not deserved. He makes no 


attempt, alas! to-arrange his: material—itself often extremely ~~ 


-interesting—according to a pattern that the ordinary unin- 


structed reader is likely to find comprehensible. His method is. 


staccato and episodic; and there are passages in which he sug- 
gests, less a critic writing an essay, than an enthusiastic but 


‘friends. Thus, ‘French Poets’ consists for the most part of 
‘long extracts from the poets he is. describing, interspersed 


‘with paragraphs of commentary. The: poets he examines are 


‘Jules Laforgue, Tristan Corbiére, Arthur Rimbaud, Rémy de 
-Gourmont, Emile Verhaeren, Stuart Merril, Laurent Tailhade, 
‘Francis Jammes, Moréas and, among more recent versifiers, 
‘Spire and Jules, Romains. With Laforgue and Corbiére, Mr. 
‘Pound deals at some length. Laforgue’s achievement, nowadays, 
‘js often “unjustly ‘minimised; and Mr. Pound pays a tribute to 
that brilliant young man, who married an English governess 
and died in poverty at the age of twenty-seven, both as a 
delightful and accomplished poet—one of the founders of 
- vers libremand as the exquisite ironist of Moralités Legendaires: 


_Laforgue {writes Mr. Pound] was a purge and:a critic. He laughed 
at Shecetors of Flaubert, z.e., the clogging and cumbrous historical 
detail. He left Caeur Simple, y 3 > Education, Madame Bovary, Bouvard. 
His Salomé makes game of the rest . . . Laforgue implies definitely 
‘that certain things im prose were at an end, and I think he marks 


“somewhat short-tempered student jotting down marginal . 
‘annotations. for the benefit of his equally well-instructed | 
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the next phase after Gautier in French poetry. It seems to me that 


without a familiarity with Laforgue one cannot appreciate . . certain . 


positives and certain negatives in French poetry since 1890. "He deals 
.- , With literary poses and clichés, yet he makes them a vehicle for 
the expression of his own WELY. po Emotions, of his own unper- 
furbed sincerity. ie - 

This paragraph, particulary. the. last sentence in which he 
indicates Laforgue’s use of the cliché, contains a very just esti- 
mate of a writer whom previous critics have tended either to 
under- or to over-praise; but his description of Tristan Corbitre, 
a fascinating but ‘essentially limited poet, as the ‘greatest poet 
of the period’, seems a trifle exaggerated; though among the 
English reading-public the -author -of Les. -Amours faunes 


has not yet received his due. Mr. Pound is on safer ground with. 


Henry James; and in this essay he has many interesting points 
to make. The essay itself is fragmentary and disjointed; but 
it should be read by all admirers 2 the novelist’s work. 


English Pronunciation fears thie 15th to the 18th 
- Centuries. By Constance Davies. Dent. 6s. 
Future grammarians who wish to know_how we pronounced in 


phonetic spellers to guide them as we can in the centuries of 
early new English. Stewards, children, wives and mothers, 
innocent of standard spelling, wrote letters to the heads of the 
houses which are mines of evidence of the way they pronounced. 
The material, however, is scattered in many publications, and 
Dr. Constance Davies has collected a representative series of 
extracts and arranged them chronologically from 1428 to 1730. 
Words like schynys (chains, c. 1451-2), tynggys (things, 1459), 
aschusyt (excuse it, c. 1470), Mwngewmtre (Montgomery, 1481) 
or jerin crose (Charing Cross, 1730) bear.on their face their 
former sounds. The selection of passages is preceded by an 
analysis of early new English vowel and consonant changes, 
which they illustrate. The whole book is of the greatest value 
not only to the University students for whom it was written, 
but to anyone who is interested in the English language. 

‘Dr. Constance Davies has deliberately chosen letters and 
passages of more than a linguistic interest. The effect upon this 
reviewer was to make it nearly impossible for him to attend to 
the serious business of the book. When you have Sir John 
Paston’s ribald letter to his younger brother, Lady Brilliana 
Harley’s and Lady Wenitworth’s maternal solicitudes, Jane 
Stonor, in about 1470, lamenting that ‘servantes be not so 
delygent as yei were wonto bee’, Queen Elizabeth putting 


James VI of Scotland in his place, and, best of all, the exqui-" 


sitely tender and playful love-letter from Thomas Betson of 
the Stonor household to ‘My nowne hartely beloved Cossin 
Kateryn’, his future wife, then aged twelve, urging her ‘to be 
Mery and to eate your mete like a woman’, it is really too much 
to turn away from these human creatures to monopthongisation 
and the strange behaviour of mid-back-slack-round vowels. 


The Noise of History. By John Lehmann 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


This book is in every way an advance on Mr. Lehmann’s earlier 
book, A Garden Revisited. He shows here his awareness of a 
world of change and revolution, in which there are elements of 
pity and terror. Pity, terror, and his sympathy with the poor 
are what his poetry chiefly emphasises, but although we are 
convinced that he is aware of Berlin’and Vienna, where most 
of these poems were written, he often seems merely to record 
his experiences without creating them. This is particularly 
noticeable in the poems (as distinct from the prose-poems), 
where phrases which amount to mere exhortations, such as 
‘Now terror advances’, ‘terror on my flesh’, ‘the dying city’, 
etc., etc.,-are too often repeated. Moreover, the large serious- 
ness of his subject draws attention to the essential slightness of 
his talent, and to his scarcely adequate technique. His metres 
are repetitive and without resilience, and, in the only poem in 
which he conveys an idea, and not an emotion, ‘The Years of 
Illness’, the prose thought is merely translated into verse. When 
one reads: 

The individual features are altogether lost 

Where over virgin plain a railway’s built, 

New windows open in the city Spring, a 

Or the crowd roars among the charging horses— 
one may admire the cinematographic ingenuity of the imagery, 
but the thought is so prosaically echoed that one is ‘eft wonder- 
ing what is the cause of rejoicing. 

Nevertheless, there are two or three poems in the book which 


N 


: are successful, and. i interesting, : “This. Excellent Machine’, ‘To 


Penetrate that Room’, and, particularly, ‘A Pure Despair’: 3 


~ He did not die with loathing - for the worm; 
Or fear of pain, or tunnels’ gloom ahead, 
But with a pure despair refusing terms 
That suns of summer for their kindness made, 
Turned his desire from green and flowered growth 
To rocky dark, and long before he died, 
A lonely miner, worked new ores of deaths 


This is Mr. Lehmann at his best. 
~’ Perhaps though, he will eventually prove a better prose writer 
than a poet, for the prose poems are more striking in their 


' imagery, more ‘thoughtful, and more convincing than the poems. 
These are sketches of scenes of crowd life in Berlin and Vienna, 
-and they convey far more dramatically than the poetry, the 
' writer’s feeling about the life of the masses as contrasted with 
‘ the lives of individuals. They are too slight, and the crowded, 
* meagre type of this edition does them a disservice; but they are 
' quite unlike anything else being written today, and perhaps, 
through them, Mr. Lehmann may develop a technique and a 
- voice of his own, in which he will write a more considerable 
‘ book than this one. 
the twentieth century will not so easily find unconsciously : j 
. Habitat, Economy and Society 


- By C. Daryll Forde. Methuen. 15s. 


The demonstration that events of the twentieth century haye 
. given of the old fallacy of the ‘economic man’ has driven 


thinkers towards a more biological and bio-geographical stand- 


_ point. Society is being increasingly envisaged in terms of the 
_life of a group of people linked with a portion of the earth’s 
. surface, struggling as they may to evolve ‘the good life’ and to 


hand on an undimmed—if possible, indeed, an enhanced—heri- 


. tage to their descendants. That being so, the tendency is to think 


of the world.in terms of social groups facing diverse problems, 
influenced no doubt in myriad ways by one another, yet each 


. having its distinctive features. Ratzel and Miss Semple were 


over-inclined to treat such distinctive features as effects of 
environmental influences, and did not give sufficient importance 
to influences from other societies. The recent development of 
the old study of human geography has therefore sometimes 
been in danger of developing a crude determinism. That danger 
is being increasingly obviated by modern thinkers, and the 
book under review gives welcome importance to the human 
side. The author rightly urges that the student of human geo- 
graphy must know about humanity as well as about geography. 
He uses the idea of diffusion of culture without bringing into 
the discussion particular theories of places of origin and routes 
of diffusion of elements of culture that are highly disputable. 
The succession of treatment in this book touches food-gatherers, 
then cultivators, then pastoral nomads, an order which is 
certainly far nearer the truth than was the old one which looked - 
upon pastoralism as the phase between food-gathering and 
hunting on the one hand and cultivation on the other. In only 
afew places has the knowledge of stock-raising existed beyond the 
limits of the knowledge of cultivation; pastoral economy has its 
place and need not always have arisen from a pre-existing state 
of affairs emphasising cultivation. Cain and Abel are described 
as brothers in the famous account of Chapters III and IV of the 
Book of Genesis which summarise with so much insight the 
psychical and social changes as food-gathering gave place to 
cultivation and herding. 

For each of the three main types of economy the author pivee 
reasonable accounts of a number of cases. Among food- 
gatherers he deals with the Semang and Sakai of the Malay, 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari, the Yukaghir and Eskimo of the 


‘Arctic, and three groups of American Indians. The cultivating 


groups described are drawn from Africa, America, Oceania and 
Cochin on the Malabar coast. The pastoral nomads discussed 
are Asiatic and African. The fourth part of the book reviews 
in a general fashion the food-gathering economies and the rise 
of cultivation and herding. There is a good bibliography, and 
the freshness of the author’s mind is shown in this section as 
well as in the general chapters. American groups naturally play 
rather a large part in this book because of the author’s personal 
experience, and some students will regret that only one group 
in some measure representing the major cultures of Mons: ee 
Asia, and none representing the north-west quadrant of the ot a 
world, is monographed. Many. basic features of those major 
cultures are, however, treated in the general section, and that 
portion of the book should attract much serious attention, 
.. The work is often distinguished from many : 
treatises in that it devotes much attention to a.descripti 
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Another Brilliant Success 


THE RIGHT HON. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’s 


Marlborough 


Volume Il 


“The story of a glorious career told in 
stately language by one who has made that career 
his life study.”—Times Lit. Sup. 


“His main business is . . . to tell a story. 
Magnificently he does it. The ‘lay reader’ 
- _. + Is wooed with a concentrated ardour to 
which historians seldom rise. . : . Nota single 
manceuvre in the field is brought to his notice 
Without its accompanying map or plan, specially 
drawn in bold outline for his benefit, to elucidate 
a text on which every care has already been lavished 
to make it clarity itself.’"—-KENNETH BELL (New 
Statesman). 


“Mr. Churchill has had the unexpected 
good fortune to discover . . more private 
records hitherto unpublished. . . . As aston- 
ishing as anything of their kind known to biography 
are some letters from husband to wife.”—J. L. 
GARVIN (Obsérver). 


Book Society Recommendation. 25/- net. 
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Local Government 
By H. Lroyp Parry, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 6s. 


This book consists of tem lectures delivered_as a Uni- 
versity Course. The principal Local Government 
services as administered in this country are dealt with 
in turn, the history of the development of these services 
being traced and their future development discussed. A 
comparison is also made wit types af Local Government 
abroad. 


Treasuries and Central 
Banks 


By D. W. Dopwett, Ph.D., with a Foreword 
by Sre Basix P. Brackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
10s. 6d. 
The relations between Governments and their Central 
Banks are usually skrouded in mystery for all but the 
few persons directly concerned. The author throws 
light on this difficult and most important subject * by 
tracing the growth of these relations historically in 
England and the United States, and suggesting some 
general conclusions. He discusses from this point of 
yiew the sensational developments of monetary policy 
in’ recent years and the prespects for the future. 
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The New Survey of London 
Life and Labour Volume I. 
Forty Years of Change 

Portrait, 7 Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 
17s. 6d. 

This Volume of the New Survey has been out of print 
for some little ‘time, and, in response to many requests, 
we -have issued a new impression. Apart from being 
the initial volume of the Survey, this book is complete in 
itself and forms an exhaustive and illuminating account 
of the many changes in London life during the past 
forty years. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
tminster 
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Simple Science 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 
PULIAN.: HUXLEY 


@, “As a piece of popular exposition 
it is wonderful. No investment of 
8/6 could possibly bring a bigger 
return in profit and pleasure.” 

: —Everyman 


“There is no better British book 
on general science.” 
—The Manchester Guardian 


BLACKWELE 


“This is a book every student, academic 
or otherwise, should certainly acquire.” 
; —EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS. 


HINTS FOR 
SELF-CULTURE 


by HAR DAYAL, M.A., Ph.D. 


“é 


. . . . Pouring out ideas from an extra- 
ordinarily original and sympathetic mind. 
Few writers nowadays are able to speak 
from print with such vitality and glow. 
His book ought to have a wide reading. 
I shall be surprised if it doesn’t place him 
among the best known of the popular 
philosophers.”” —John D. Barry, in the SAN 
FRANCISCO NEWS. 

‘** Has much sound advice to give both on 
physical and mental culture.”” —Sir Alexander 
G. Cardew, in THE LITERARY GUIDE. 
“This book is a marvel of cheapness.” 
—ETHICAL SOCIETIES’ CHRONICLE. 


363 pp. 


5/- net 


(by post 5/6) 


London: WATTS & CO. 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Demy 8vo. 
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The New MARCONI 7-STAGE | 
5-VALVE SUPERHET RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


@ This new Radiogramophone is not only unequalled at anywhere near its Wéiththousands 
price; in general performance it is well ahead of many much more expensive of brilliant 
instruments. You could not wish for finer tone, keener selectivity or better Columbia and 
cabinet work; in addition, there is the immeasurable advantage of *‘Q/AVC’’ Parlophone re- 
(Quiet Automatic Volume Control). With this new refinement, not only do cordings to 
you receive almost every station at constant strength— but what is much more choose from, 
valuable, your tuning is done against a background of absolute silence—with there is no finer 
none of the usual unpleasant noise between stations—just perfect recep- entertainer 


tion of every worth-while programme. See your local than this Radio- 
Marconi-man about it’ now—you will not be pressed to 22 gramophone. 
purchase—or send a card to the address below for full , feces 

details. , PRICE GNS. (FOR A.C. MAINS) 


«. Also available as Model 286 without Q/A.V.C. 
THE These prices do nol apply fo 1.F.S. for D.C. Mains = - Price 21 Gns, 


MARCONIPHO 


COMPANY LIMITED, 210-212 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.4. He 
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the way ei which a people lives, gets its food, trades, and so on. 


It is not primarily concerned with discussion of beliefs, cere- 


_ monials, social grades and the like. The treatment of New 
_ Zealand illustrates this; attention is drawn to the fact that of 


fool plants that could be’ brought from Polynesia only: the 
Sweet potato could thrive on the North Island and a part of the 
South, taro and yams could live, only. in the extreme north. 
They were probably brought in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, but apart from this the Maori were mainly dependent on 


wild nature, roots of tree-ferns in the south and results of. 


fishing and collecting generally. No tree in New Zealand yielded 


_a bark useful for hammering into tapa-cloth, but a native 


plant, the New Zealand ‘flax’, yielded fibres that could be 
worked up into mats, a development that is not only a reaction 


_ to environment, but also an indication that the Maori came 


with a mental equipment far ahead of that of the food-gatherer, 


Poet in Exile. By Antonina Vallentin 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


This is the best life of Heine which has yet appeared. Between 
Heine’s death and the Great War, the superficial contradictions 
in his character, on which he himself used to dwell with 
theatrical satisfaction, were over-elaborated by his critics and 
biographers, and it was rare to meet any reference to him 
without encountering the string of antithesis beginning ‘An 
Israelite and yet not a ys the sweetest of singers and the 
most savage of cynics. . . .” This kind of romanticising is out of 
fashion now, and ther? is none of it in Madame Vallentin’s 
direct and unaffected narrative, though she does not perhaps 
fully realise that Heine’s character was mixed rather than 


_ enigmatic. He is far easier to understand than Goethe or 


Wordsworth, since his inconsistencies of conduct and opinion 
were chiefly due not to any profound division of character but 
to the weaknesses of a soft pleasure-loving nature unequal to 
the strain of living up to its heroic aspirations. When the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 broke out in Paris, Heine, who was at a watering- 
place in the north of Germany, wrote.a poem beginning— 
*I am the Sword. I am the Flame’. But on arriving in Paris a 
few months later, he did not sheathe his sword in any oppressor’s 
heart, or scorch the powerful with his flame. The ardour he 
had felt in the north of Germany was placed at the disposal of 
the Angéliques, Hortenses and Marias of his lighter verses, and 


' was taxed to the utmost by his passion for Mathilde, a greedy, 


disloyal, stupid woman, whom he eventually married, and who 
went off with a lover on the day of Heine’s funeral. Madame 
Vallentin, bringing a woman’s realistic eye to bear on Mathilde, 
has shattered the sentimental picture of a loving grisette 
waiting tenderly on Heine the man, while unaware of Heine 
the poet. Mathilde, as shown by Madame Vallentin, was as 
indifferent to Heine’s comfort as to his genius, and doubled 
the misery of his last years by her extravagance and by her 
ruthless determination to keep him in Paris, ‘shut off from any 
glimpse of nature in his sick-room. Had they lived near Paris, 
he could, at any rate, have seen a few trees from his bed and 
have escaped the din of a great city, but Mathilde needed the 
distractions of Paris, and Heine was too ill to oppose a woman 
who dominated him even in the days of his health. The other 
persons of most importance in Heine’s life are sketched with 
equal verisimilitude by Madame Vallentin—his weak and 
charming father, his shrewd mother, his rich banker uncle 
Salomon, and Salomon’s daughter, Amalie, whom Heine 
loved but who did not love Heine. His failure with Amalie, 
who regarded her poor cousin with contempt, rankled with 
Heine throughout his-life, perhaps. because it was symbolic of 
his general failure toimpose himself on the world of wealth and 
practical success. If Heine had been less anxious to be mistaken 
for aman of action, his position as a poet would be more assured. 


Britain’ s Political Future 
By Lord Allen of Hurtwood. Longmans. 6s. 


This excellent book deserves a very wide public. It is distin- 
guished by a really exceptional clearness for a political docu- 
ment, by a high level of sustained interest, and by the humanity 
of its author. Lord Allen’s plea is for leadership. Most of his 
propositions are excellent, and many of his arguments are un-; 


_answerable; But has he in his analysis taken fully into account 
__ the stubborn‘ power. of the Warrant Officers in the political 
parties? ‘Approach grave national and international problems’ 


without prejudice’, says Lord Allen in effect—a splendid in- 


Be junction, but how: unprejudiced can one expect a political boss 
to ae when he takes his convictions, his slogans, and his propa~ 
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Eas ready-made from the central publishing department of, 
his own political party? If we bear in mind this caveat and this 
fruitful source of frustration, we can greet his book with cordial 
applause. So attractive is its style and so vital is the whole con- 
troversy that it will, we “believe, succeed in educating and 
informing opinion without causing irritation. Lord Allen deftly 
compliments his public by arguing that the electorate is now 
infinitely better instructed than at any moment in the past. 
He points out that the penny Press. wields nothing like the 
dominance which it once enjoyed. When the official organ of 
the Labour Party had multiplied its circulation by five they 
polled one-and-a-half million less votes than at the earlier date. 
The papers owned by the Press magnates are said no longer to 
affect opinion. They are purchased for their cheapness, sensation 
alism, easy entertainment, and the free insurance which they 
offer. Lord Allen implies that they have virtually no electoral 
effect. He attributes the change to broadcasting. The micro- 
phone is a means by which a political leader-can appéal quietly 
to the electors’ reason as they sit by their firesides. Throughout 
the whole book, then, the author submits that our democracy 
can survive if it is treated by its leaders reasonably and respect- 
fully. Courses of violence are deprecated and denounced; and 
the dangers of the policies advanced by the Socialist League 
are exposed, 


- That section of Britain’s Political Future which will probably 


excite the greatest interest for the moment is the last chapter, 


in which the author is bold enough to predict the result of the 
next General Election. Political prophecy is so rash that it 
would be unwise for us either to confirm. or reject his con- 
clusions. He indicates inertia among the leaders of the National 
Group in carrying out their oft-repeated pledge to place their 
administration upon an all-party basis, and considers there is a 
clear danger that the proportion of National candidates will be 
overwhelmingly: Conservative, at least in name. All these con- 
jectures are fascinating, but they are less important and less 
impressive than the chapter called ‘A Practical Peace Policy’. 
There is, just before the end of that chapter, a draft speech 
which a ‘great Prime Minister’ should make to the nation. It is 
a brilliant achievement of compression. It states the problem 
and sketches concisely the policy which.a Premier ‘should 
invite the public to empower him to submit at Geneva. Aviation, 
which presents civilisation at once with its unique opportunity 
and unprecedented danger, should be reserved, in its. military 
aspect, to sustain the authority of the League of Nations, and 
civil aviation should be developed under the same aegis for the 
benefit of the world’s commerce. 


Money and Morals. By Eric Gill. Faber. 6s. 


If one wants to be a propagandist, it is sometimes a great help 
not to be a literary man. Mr. Eric Gill is not a literary man, and 
that is probably why he can make a speech that retains its fresh- 
ness, its cogency, and the unmistakeable stamp of sincerity, even 
when it is put into print. There is an impetuosity about his style 
that rarely survives long in more prolific writers, however sin- 
cere and however forceful they may be. Money and Morals 
contains two of Mr. Gill’s lectures, and one paper reprinted 
from Blackfriars. The longest and most important is the piece 
that gives its name to the book, for in this Mr. Gill sets forth all 
those ideas about our modern social system that were considered 
eccentric only a few years ago, before events happened to make 
more and more people wonder whether there was not something 
in them after all. One may or may not agree with Mr, Gill in his 
denunciation of the banks and in his thesis that Christianity and _ 
industrialism cannot flourish together, but anyone can appre- 
ciate the profusion of excellent. sayings that he- provides. 
‘Chronic insecurity is the moral counterpart of agnoSticism’.° 
Economic conditions ‘are such that Christian morals can only be’ 
maintained by the practice of heroic virtue’. “If there is. virtue 
among the poor it is indeed astonishing’. ‘Communism seems’ 
the only just politics for the beehive state everybody seems to 
want—the beehive state no one is trying to prevent’. ‘Machinery. 
does not exist to make things better; it does not, in fact, exist to 
make things at all. .. . Machinery exists to make the thing called 
profits’. Art ‘has come to be a sort of psychological exhibi- 
tionism’. Sayings like that, all based on sound if unconven- 
tional reasoning; are to be fourd on every page of these three 
papers. As the book contains so much to arrest attention and to 
stimulate thought it seems a pity that the illustrations by Denis 
Tegetmeer should not have more of the qualities of the text, 
and that the type itself should have been set in such a fashion 
that many people will find it hard to read. 
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LARGE number of recent books are of great interest. 
Jean Giono has given us. Le Chant du Monde, which, 
at its best, is as good as his best. His descriptions of 
nature, and especially of man’s physical relationship 
to nature, are probably unequalled in any literature; his drama 


_ is feeble and unnecessary as a rule; his characters are more of 


brutes ‘than of men; but he will live by long and frequent 
passages like these: 

‘La nuit. Le fleuve roulait 4 coups d’épaules a travers la 
forét, Antonio s’avan¢a jusqu’a la pointe de l’ile. D’un coté 
Peau profonde, souple comme du poil de chat; de l’autre cété 
les hennissements du gué. “Antonio toucha le chéne. Il écouta 
dans sa main les tremblements de l’arbre. C’était un vieux 
chéne plus gros qu’un homme de la montagne, mais il était 4 la 
belle pointe.de Vile des geais, juste dans la venue du courant et, 
déja, la moitié de ses racines sortaient de l’eau. 

— Ca va.2 demanda Antonio, 

L’arbre ne s’arrétait pas de trembler. 

— Non, dit Antonio, ¢a n’a pas lair d’aller. 

Il flatta doucement l’arbre avec sa longue main. 

- Loin, 1la-bas, dans Jes combes des collines, les oiseaux ne 
pouvaient pas dormir. Ils venaient écouter le fleuve. Ils le 
passaient en:silence, a peine comme de la neige qui glisse. Dés 
qu’ils avaient senti l’odeur étrangére des mousses de l’autre cété, 
ils revenaient en claquant éperdument des ailes. Ils s’abattaient 
dans les frénes tous ensemble, comme un filet qu’on jette a 
Peau. Cet automne dés son début:sentait la vieille mousse’. 

Those who have liked Voyage au bout de la Nuit will like 
Charles Braibant’s Le Roi Dort, and many who did not like 
Céline will like Braibant. Braibant might be described as the 
reasonable part of Céline. Le Roi Dort is a fine description of 
country life-and of a woman of peasant genius. ‘An insight into 
the economics of French agriculture will reward the serious- 
minded; and those who love woman and those who hate woman 
will be equally pleased. Perhaps some reflections about the Jews 
might urge some readers to ‘do some tall thinking’ as the 
Americans say. 

‘Toujours est-il que les Juifs sont les seuls males qui puissent 
considérer une femme en oubliant tout a4 fait son sexe. Une 
franche amiti¢é est possible entre les hommes et les femmes. de 
cette race; ce n’est pas comme chez nous: “Il n’est pas d’amitié 
plus sire que celle d’une Juive, a dit un brave gargon qui s’y 
connaissait, et c’est le chrétien souvent qui est l’infidele’’. 


Aussi les femmes tiennent-elles dans la vie des Juifs une plus 
grande place que dans la notre. Si elles sont exclues de leur 
culte, ce n’est que par une survivance des plus anciennes 
formes de la religion, des temps ow elles n’étaient que des 
machines 4 enfants, comme on voit encore.chez ces peuplades 
du Japon et du Bengale qui leur cachent jusqu’au nom des 
dieux. Le Talmud, qui est aujourd’hui la vraie loi des Juifs, 
a des mots touchants pour montrer que leurs moeurs vont tout 
droit en sens contraire: “‘Consultez sur toute chose votre femme 
et, si elle est petite, baissez-vous’’. Et encore ceci, qui est fait 
pour plaire a nos coquettes: ““Mangez et buvez moins que votre 
situation de fortune ne le permet, habillez-vous selon votre 
condition, mais traitez votre femme au-dessus de vos moyens”’. 

Pour tous les Juifs qui ont abandonné le ghetto, comme 
Nathan, pour toute la semence d’Abraham répandue parmi les 
goym, le gardien de la loi n’est plus le docteur de la synagogue, 
le rabbin, le hakham, le maggid, c’est la femme. Israél se 
maintient par la hiérarchie. Ces observances minutieuses de la 
table, du lit, de la toilette, qui nuit et jour le poursuivent 
jusqu’a Lobsession, je ne sais pas si c’est a elles qu’il doit de 
rester sain et saint au milieu des immondes. mangeurs de porc 
et de garder une alacrité desprit, une résistance physique et 
une longévité supérieures a celle des chrétiens’. 

Raoul Stéphan is not sufficiently known in England, or even 
in France. One of his books, Monestié le Huguenot, is one of 
the very best specimens of Protestant literature in France. 
Stéphan has no particular religious bias, but he describes 
Protestant country life in the Cévennes as no one has done; 
in France, few.among the great public are interested in Pro- 
testants; but surely the English public ought to be interested 
in the French Puritans, and surprised and pleased at their 
continued existence. Here is one of the best elements of com- 
munion between the two countries, and it is allowed to run to 
waste. Monestié le Huguenot will be a revelation to all English 
readers, and make them understand and love some unusual 
elements in French life. In Le Fils de ma Chair, Stéphan 
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gives a very good study of the conftier “betweeh i serious- 
minded father and a frivolous and rebellious son: as he grows | 
to maturity, the son reverts to type and settles down toa 
profoundly serious love marriage which brings out in him the a3 
warm and human Puritan ancestry. That the Puritan type can feo 
be the most deeply human is a fact that nowadays we forget 
all too often. Here is the father communing with his ageing’ wife, = 
when the son has won through: vies 

‘Denise! Au moment méme ot il murmure son nom, il la voit 
s’avancer vers lui, toujours souple, souriante. Il se léve du banc 
vert ou il songe, il l’étreint longuement. Elle n’a pas changé, si 
peu. ... Il ferme les yeux pour ne pas voir la défaite des pau- 
piéres. I1 murmure: “Nous avons vingt ans, Nise, nous avons 
vingt ans’. Elle répond d’une voix un peu mouillée: “Toujours 
vingt ans, mon petit”. Ils descendent Ientement les marches 
moussues. Les bignones agitent leurs tubes.dentelés a’emport ot Sas 
piece et les physalis leurs - minuscules lanternes vénitiennes; les 
feuillages sont tachés d’automne. Dans l’air immobile, des 
heures bronzées s’égrénent. 

Ils rentrent ensemble, mais Denise s’arréte a la salle 4 manger. 
Dans le couloir, Pierre voit surgir son fils, le front rayonnant. 

— Eh bien, mon Frédé!.,. 

Une tendresse féle sa voix; ému, le jeune homme I’embrasse: 

—Ah! mon pére, je suis bien heureux! : 

Ila jeté ce cri avec spontanéité. Dorte, doucement,caresse les 
cheveux de cette téte chére, penchée sur son épaule. Il songe 
qu’il n’a jamais eu avec son pére d’élan pareil. A qui la faute? 
Maintenant, il s’accuse seul. Pour lui, du moins, la glace est 
rompue, cette glace dont il avait touché la dureté au retour des 
armées. La vie réelle deviendrait-elle semblable 4 ce monde in- 
térieur ov il s’épanouissait A l’aise?’ 

The French have a fascinating literature on Japan. I have 
already praised here that most amusing masterpiece, Raucat’s 
L’honorable partie de campagne, which everyone who cares 
for mental hygiene should read. Now Georges Bonneau gives 
us Aux trois bonheurs ou le Fapon de la tradition: a tragedy 
of a humble Japanese woman. Mitsuko, forsaken by her 
husband, who takes her baby son away from her, throws herself 
into a volcano with a simplicity and a dignity which are poig- — 
nantly pathetic. The French owed Japan such a book as this 
to make up for the jocular and superficial efforts of many other ~ 
writers—Loti, for instance. 

“Elle sortit de sa manche une banderole, un pinceau vierge, 
et des ciseaux pliants qu’elle ouvrit. Elle se fit au poignet gauche 
une incision, humecta de salive les poils du pinceau, et les 
trempa distraitement dans le sang qui sourdait. 

Les ficelles de son vieux maitre de poésie la guidant a son | 
insu, les cing doigts de sa main droite cherchérent dans le vide 
les trente et une syllabes rebelles. Haru no yama-kaze, Vent 
montagnard du printemps, lui parut une chute admirable. Mais 
le reste lui échappait. . 

Pourtant, comme elle se forgait de penser aux cerisiers du 
Parc de POuest, ses yeux brouillés peuplerent de flocons-roses 
la monstrueuse solitude: d’elle-méme, sa main droite s’appuya 
au poignet blessé. Alors, sur la banderole 4 fond clair des 
poésies de printemps, parmi les corolles poudrées dor, sans 
hate, 4 courbes longues et non tremblées, Mitsuko peignit en 
rouge son adieu 4 ce monde: 


Qui, c’est bien vrai, : 7 


L’heure de leur chute est pour les Fleurs : te 
Celle de leur plus grande beauté: ; sa2 

Moi aussi, invite-moi, oa 

Vent montagnard du printemps! hag 


Une joie pleine Venvahit. Elle ouvrit pour se mirer le 
couvercle de sa boite 4 poudre, et-repiqua son épingle @argent — 
dans la coque défaite de sa chevelure. Puis, soucieuse de laisser 
un témoignage du calme de sa mort, elle plia sur ses genoux 
son manteau dégrafé, le déposa 4 son cété, placa, entre les — 
ciseaux et le pinceau, la poésie en évidence sur le manteau, et 
mit sa montre sur la banderole. Seulement, l’image de son fils — 
la heurtant, elle serra d’un geste brusque — ombrelle pvos % 
sa poitrine. F 

lle se dressa en automate, face au gouffre, es comme au C 
de son mariage, s’avanca rigide, les yeux fixes, 1 es. ee 
pieds bien en dedans. 

Elle perdit pied sans un cri. Ses manches s% ' 
le vide et s’abattirent sur la paroi comme tat 
un remblai’ a i fou 


